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tion. All communications relating to advertisements 
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East Fourth St. 
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vania Society, 700 Arch St. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco Orrice.—At H. Snow's Liberal and 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. E ’ 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 





POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


JOE OR JOHN? 


BY ANNIE F. BURBANK. 


Going to marry John’ Speak louder, piease; 
My hearing’s not so good as it used to be. 
Going to marry John? That*s a great mistake. 
My hearing’s not good, but I’ve eyes that are quick 
to see. 
Why, it is Joe, not John! They've courted here 
Right under our noses the whole summer through, 
And it has been pretty plain for sometime, 
What, Providence willing, they'd eventually do. 
John, marry John? Why betwixt you and me, 

She hasn't been civil to him, in nowise polite; 
While, (though I don’t like to speak of such things), 
She hasn't allowed the other one out of her sight. 

Haven't I seen them in there, playing chess, 
And out there co.,—or croqueting till the sun went 
down,— 
Sitting under the trees in the moonlight,— 
And John looking on without so much as a frown? 
Bless me! Joe’s even drawn on her rubbers! 
And tied her bonnet under her pretty, pink chin, 
And poked back the brown curls from her forehead, — 
Mind, I'm not saying ‘twas anything of asin! 
But if she’d been another man’s sweetheart, 
*Twould have been awfully wrong of both her and 
Joe, 
What! don’t you believe me yet? I've been fooled; 
She marry my John, marry him? Oh, no, no, no, 
no! 
Why how can a man be sure of a girl 
If that’s the way now-a-days young people go on? 
No, I tell you, I'm not deceived, I've got eyes, 
It my Joe she’s going to marry, not my John! 
—Hanover, Germany. 
-_ >e- -— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


WHAT? 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW, 








What does the wide world ask of me? 
The great world, rushing and hurrying round, 
Reckless with laughter; burdened, mad; 
Weeping, imploring; silent, sad; 
Tossed and lost in the vast profound; 
Out of my full heart's intensity 

What shall I give till my days be crowned? 
Oh, if the world would ask of me 

Deeds of daring, dear truths to prove; 
Songs of sweetness, with cheering art; 
Gifts of healing—to bind each smart; 
Words of wisdom, all souls to move; 
Oh, if my toil such toil might be, 

All life a triumph; all labor, love! 
Nothing,—the wide world asks of me! 
Only to walk in my shaded way; 

Only to smile though the path be drear; 
To hide each thorn, and to yield no tear 
At glimpse of the coming, relentless day 
When surely, utterly, I shall be 
Forgotten of all the wide world for aye. 





"THE INTOLERANCE OF REFORMERS. _ 





The newspapers have been commenting, 
and not without justice, on some unlucky 
phrases let fall by Rev. Dr. Hedge and Rev. 
E. E. Hale, at the services held in honor of 
Dr. Howe. It is not worth while, it seems 
to me, to press that matter too far. When 
our friends pass away, we see them only on 
their best and noblest side; anc it is natural 
to contrast them favorably with the living. 
No reformer, for instance, is counted toler- 
ant till he is dead; and it is no uncommon 
thing to turn the obsequies of the departed 
into occasions of severe reflection upon 
their living compeers. This was repeatedly 
done in Mr. Sumner’s case, and why not in 
Dr. Howe's? I hardly recall any funeral ora- 
tor except Theodore Parker who habitually 
held the scales even between the dead and 
the living. 





Mr. Hale’s remark, especially, about long- 
haired philanthropists, was made so good- 
naturedly and in such an off-hand way—he 
being the only speaker who had not care- 
fully prepared his remarks—that it should 
not be held up against him. Had it been 
challenged on the spot, he would very like- 
ly have claimed, with his wonted heartiness, 
to be little better than a “long-haired phil- 
anthropist” himself; and that would have 
ended the matter. If Dr. Hedge’s remark 
left more sting behind it, it was because he 
spoke coldly instead of warmly, and because 
his phrases were obviously elaborated with 
care. 

To me his language was chiefly noticeable 
because I knew, perhaps better than the 
speaker himself remembered, how long some 
of his words had been maturing in his mind. 
It happened to me some thirty years ago, 
while a resident graduate at Cambridge, to 
go as a spectator into a meeting of ministers 
held in Boston, for the discussion of the 
slavery question. My main object was to 
hear Theodore Parker, and I did; but not 
till after another clergyman had spoken, 
who was, I was told, from Bangor, and of 
whom I only remember that he vehemently 
denounced the Garrisonian Abolitionists and 
used this epithet, which fixed itself by iron 
hooks in my youthful memory ;—‘‘Non-re- 
sistant Ishmaelites, with the olive-branch 
for a war-club.” This was Dr. Hedge, 
whom I afterwards knew as an anti-slavery 
man, in some degree, so that I sometimes 
wondered whether he remembered, as well as 
I did, that vehement phrase. As I sat be 
hind himinthe Musie Hall, on this occasion, 
listening to his speech, I knew by a sort of 
instinct that we were coming to the same 
phrase again, and that his period would end 
that way. Surely enough, we came to it: 
‘the olive-branch fora war-club,” though 
the ‘‘Ishmaelites” were not mentioned, 

It is no reproach to any man to use the 
same epithet after an interval of thirty 
years; it is, on the contrary, a merit, if the 
phrase be a good one. And those who know 
how firmly and unconsciously a certain for- 
mula often takes its place in the mind, es- 
pecially of a writer or a speaker,—and how 
much more easily the mind afterwards fol- 
lows the line of that formula,—will under- 
stand better-+how Dr. Hedge came to use 
that expression. It is now many years since 
‘non-resistants” hereabouts ceased to be 
violently aggressive, but it is undoubtedly 
true that thirty years ago they occasionally 
were so; and the orator was unconsciously 
fighting over again the battles of that ear- 
lier period. It wasa little as if a Union 
volunteer of 1861 were seriously to propose 
in 1876 to “hang Jeff Davis on a sour ap- 
ple-tree, As we go marching on.” 

And really, if any one still handles the 
olive branch in that very indecorous man- 
ner, it must be asked in all courtesy, wheth- 
er it is not the reverend speaker himself? 
Dr. Hedge is a man full of years and hon- 
ors; he is the senior professor in Harvard 
College, and comes, not from the heat of 
the Legislature or the court room, but from 
the calmness of academic life, to speak at a 
memorial meeting in honor of the dead. 
Preparing his remarks deliberately, and giv- 
ing them in his own handwriting to the prin- 
ter, he uses this language: “Excepting him 
only, [have never known a philanthropist, 
I mean an active, reforming philanthropist, 
who was also a fair-minded, tolerant man.” 
He was not content with preaching toler- 
ance to philanthropists—a sermon they al- 
ways need; he was not content with point- 
ing out that they are under great tempta- 
tion to be intolerant—a fact about which 
there is no question. But he committed 
himself absolutely to the assertion that Dr. 
Howe in this respect stood alone, so far as 
his knowledge went. ‘‘There was but one, 
—and he is gone.” 

A remark so sweeping needs no answer; 
or the simple answer is, that Dr. Hedge 
does injustice to his own opportunities in 
respect to personal acquaintance. Dissent- 
ing from his opinion, I am firmly convinced 
that he has known, even in his own profes- 
sion and his own denomination, at least four 
men who were by admission of the world 
“active, reforming philanthropists,” and 
whom he himself could not avoid admit- 
ting to be ‘‘fair-minded, tolerant men.” 
Those four were William E. Channing, 
Charles Follen, Samuel J. May, and Wil- 
liam H. Furness. And inasmuch as neither 
the clerical profession nor the Unitarian 
body monopolizes all ‘‘sweetness and light,” 
I am led firmly to believe that Dr. Hedge 
did himself on this occasion as much injus 
tice as he did reformers; and that he spoke 
words which his own more careful judg- 
ment would not sustain. 

It must also be remembered that Dr. 
Hedge is in other respects better than his 
own words, and narrowly escaped being ¢ 











philanthropist himself. As one of the small 
band of New England ‘‘Transcendentalists” 
—as the personal friend of Theodore Par- 
ker and Margaret Fuller Ossoli,—as the 
first man to express the opinion aloud, at a 
Harvard College dinner, that women should 
be admitted on equal terms,—he has estab- 
lished relations with reformers which can- 
not be set aside, even by his own words. 
T. W. i. 
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MRS. WOOLSON’S YOSEMITE. 


Do you think,dear editors of the JouRNAL, 
that the goings-on at the State House, last 
Wednesday,— when there were presented 
the petitions of some eight thousand citi- 
zens of Massachusetts for such a change in 
the order of affairs as would enable women 
to represent themselves,— had anything to 
do with the gale of the afternoon, which 
nearly upset the staid people of Boston 
who ventured out, and sent one, at least, 
who tried to round the Winter Street cor- 
ner of Tremont Street, into ‘*Whitneys” 
for repairs, with bonnet in one hand, the 
leaves which had adorned it in the other, 
while bits of feathers went whirling along 
the sidewalk, quite beyond recovery? — If so, 
we sympathize with the woman who said 
that this movement would upturn the very 
foundations of society. 

None who faced that bitter wind will 
wonder that we sighed for a tropical cli- 
mate, or will fail to congratulate us that, 
having discovered a north-west passage, we 
reached one at a few minutes past eight 


| o'clock that evening. 


It does not matter that the latitude and 
longitude were those of Waltham, Mass. <A 
magic was brought, and we found ourselves 
transported to the Yosemite—following the 
lead of our co-worker, Mrs. Abba G. Wool- 
son. 

1 need not tell your Boston readers of her 
charming picture—poem—lecture,— all in 
one. But if I were manager of a lecture 
bureau I would tell every member of a ly- 
ceum committee which was catering for a 
cultivated audience, how easily all could 
see that valley,—one of the three wonders 
of the world, as some account it,—through 
that best of lorgnettes, a poet's eyes. I 
should not soon have done if I should be- 
gin to call up the pictures which were 
stored away in my memory, that evening; 
as if I had looked, with the speaker, from 
the green, river-threaded valley-—up,—up, 
—up its precipitous and battlemented walls 
of rock,—had stood with her, encircled by 
rainbows,—at the foot of the falls which 
came plunging from their sky-reaching 
crests, and had trod with her, and yet,— 
like her,—alone,—in the hush of awe,—the 
soil from which spring the giant pines of 
Callavera’s grove,—those monarchs of the 
forest! 

The audience almost held their breath to 
listen to this lovely word-painting, while 
the unmindful clock ticked noisily and ob- 
trusively from the wall. The chill of the 
bitterest night of our North East winter 
struck us as we came from the hall, and, 
numbing our senses, seemed to lock up the 
treasures we had gathered. But ever since, 
in moments of leisure, when we sit and 
gaze into the bright coals, or when, amid 
home comforts, we revel in a diffusive 
sense of general well-being,—the pictures 
thaw out, and a wonderful panorama passes 
before us, which will remain before us un- 
til our very eyes are blessed with the sight 
—our reminiscence of the Yosemite Valley. 

M. F. E. 

Tewksbury, Muss. 
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OUR ENGLISH SISTERS. 


An intelligent American lady, temporari- 
ly a resident in London, gives the following 
pleasant sketch of some of the ladies who 
are active in the Suffrage work in Great 
Britain. 

I have become acquainted with several 
women of so much culture, of both heart 
and head that I wonder how it has been 
brought about. These ladies form quite a 
class of independent workers, they mostly 
have means of their own, and are among 
the chief ‘agitators of Woman Suffrage. 
They will carry their present point without 
a doubt in a very few years. This point is 
embodied in Mr. Forsyth’s bill and simply 
demands enfranchisement for unmarried 
women and widows of property, or who pay 
rent of £5 per annum. It is Suffrage ona 
property qualification of course, but so is 
manhood Suffrage in this country, and the 
advocates of the bill only intend it as an en- 
tering wedge. The Woman Suffragists 
though have split upon it. Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose, for instance, declines taking any 
active part, consequently, as she considers 
it doing great injustice to married women 
of property. If the bill is passed you and 


D. had better sell out your property in Amer- 
ica and come here where you will at least 
be as free as men of your own class. 

It is interesting to know that the sisters 





) and mob law, have fallen upon us, 











Smith, and Mrs. Abby K. Foster have sym- 
pathizing sisters in England, who are fight- 
ing the tax collector. The writer adds: 

I met Miss Babb at a party not long ago. 
She is the lady who yearly allows her prop- 
erty, generally old family relics, to be taken 
for taxes. There is only one other woman 
here who does it. I failed to get either her 
name or an introduction to her, but Miss 
Babb told me she felt quite sure that if twen- 
ty women would do as she does, Suffrage 
would be ensured by the agitation caused, 
There is a sweetness and patience, as well 
as firmness and persistence about our Eng- 
lish sisters that I admire, but I shall never 
imitate, being constitutionally unable to do 
sO. 
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LETTER FROM GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN. 





The following interesting letter from our 
faithful friend, Hon. D. Hl. Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina, was not written for pub- 
lication, but is so largely of interest to all 
Sulfragists that we feel justified in making 
it public: ; 

Dear Mr. BLackweLL.—Your letter of 
Aug. 26, 1875, was duly received and fully 
considered, At that time, and for a long 
time afterwards, 1 hoped to be able to make 
a strong effort towards testing the plan 
sketched by you, in our Legislature. The 
great and constant pressure of duties less 
remote than this one in their immediate na- 
ture kept me from replying at length before 
the assembling of the Legislature. You 
know the rest. Disasters greater than you 
can conceive of in good old New England, 
—wrongs which literally ‘stir a fever in 
the blood of age,” and which, in Massachu- 
setts, would, I firmly believe, excite violence 
I have 
not an hour's time to look away from this 
fearful fight for civilization. I wish I 
could, for my heart goes out more than 
ever towards all good men and women en- 
gaged in any good cause, But my hands 
are more than fall now, and I only write 
this word that you may know again of my 
unabated interest in your cause, and why I 
cannot help you at the present moment, 

The most astounding views of our pres- 
ent struggle here seem to have possession 
of some minds at the North. Thus: I have 
just received a letter saving that Governor 
Claflin, like Senator Morton, fears 1 am 
straying from the party fold. Ah, if [ were 
not too good a party man, such criticisms 
would make me quit the party forever. 
And I say now that no “party,” however 
sacred its past, shall ever bind me to the 
work of helping to put over any people any- 
where on the earth, as Judges, men whom I 
know to be thieves, gamblers and igno- 
ramuses. | take no more counsel of conse- 
quences in such a crisis than | would if my 
wife’s honor was at stake. 

But I must not burden you with these 
things. Please give my warm regards to 
your wife, and believe me 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Columbia, S.C. 

oe 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In your last issue is 
an article entitled ‘Homes for the People,” 
beginning: ‘An admirable suggestion was 
made in the Social Science Association 
which met in Boston last week.” 

One of the papers read at the Woman's 
Congress, last October, which should have 
appeared with others published inthe Jour- 
NAL, a copy of which I forward to you to- 
day, contains ‘‘a suggestion” for helping the 
people to homes. That it was made four 
months ago, and by a woman, Mrs. Char- 
lotte A. Cleveland, of Perry, N. Y., will 
1.0t, In your eyes, make it the less admir- 
able. 

I find in Les Rtats Unis @ Europe the fol- 
lowing notice: 

“The Society for the industrial education 
of women lately held its annual meeting. 
It has five schools, named for the founder 
Elise Lemonnier, in different quarters of 
Paris. The instruction of its 591 pupils is 
entirely laic. The Society has a reserved 
fund of 311,000 francs. The management 
of schools and funds is wholly in the hands 
of women.” Yours, 

Chicago, Ills. Kate N. Doaeert. 
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THE AGASSIZ FUND. 





The Agassiz memorial fund now amounts 
to $260,673,99, exclusive of the conditional 
State grant of $50,000. 

Many women in all parts of the country 
would like out of gratitude to contribute to 
this fund. 

If the above State grant is made, will not 
all the tax-paying women in Massachusetts 
have contributed to the fund de facto, though 
no name is signed, nor subscription paid out? 
Evidently they will. 

Women are part of the State, they pay a 
large part of the State moneys, and should 
thoroughly realize that they are thus part 
donors of the State gifts, albeit such invol- 
untarily. c. ©. H. 

Eust Orange, N. J. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH TOWNSEND PARKER has be- 
queathed $1000 to the Children’s Home and 
Home for Aged Females in Roxbury. 

Mrs. MonrGomery and Miss WILLIAMS, 
of Marash, Turkey, have returned to this 
country for a season of rest, greatly needed 
by reason of impaired health. 

Miss 8. H. Wixon, of Fall River, has 
composed an “Ode to Paine,” which was 
sung by the audience at the recent celebra- 
tion of his birth-day at the Paine Memorial 
Hall in Boston. 

Miss Fannie Patmer, of San Juan Is- 
land, was lost on the Pacific. Her body 
has been found. The waves carried it 150 
miles, and cast it upon the beach, it is said, 
almost within sight of her parents’ house. 





Mrs. Emtty TusmMan, of Augusta, Ga., 
has presented the Christian Congregation of 
that city with a completely furnished church 
and parsonage, which she has erected at a 
cost of $101,850. 

Dr. Mary Hl. Heanp, of the Hygeian 
Home at Wilmington, Delaware, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on ‘‘The relations of the 
sexes,” It is full of good suggestions, and 
treats this important subject in a chaste and 
reverent manner, 

Miss Howanp, an Englishwoman living 
in Paris, has opened her rooms for religious 
and social conference, and invites to them 
students of all nations resident in the French 
capital. A Bible reading meeting is held 
every Tuesday evening. 

Mary Howrrt, the venerable suthoress, 
is living with her family very happily in 
Rome. Her husband has recently complet- 
ed his eighty-fourth year, and is hale, hear- 
ty, and still busy with his pen. It is almost 
sixty years since Mr, Ilowitt published his 
first work, ‘The Forest Minstrel.” 

Miss CuarLorre Maria Tacuer, well 
known in England and America as a writer 
of entertaining Sunday School books, has 
gone from England to India to engage in 
Zenana mission work. Miss Tacher is a 
grand niece of James Boswell, Dr. John- 
son’s famous biographer. 

Miss Juni J. Tuomas, now Mrs. Irvine, 
who bore off the prize for Greek at the in- 
tercollegiate contest, is keeping house, and 
proves as proficient in bread-making as 
though ignorant of the classics. This is re- 
assuring to those masculine wailers who 
fear that the higher education of women 
will cause a decline of culinary lore, 

Miss Eminty N. Krupauu, of Rochester, 
N. Y., a member of the Boston University, 
has just received a beautiful gold medal, 
manufactured in London at a cost of sixty- 
five dollars, a gift of Ion. William Lam- 
bert Cogswell to the South Berwick Acade- 
my Cogswell fund. In addition to this Miss 
Kimball also receives a scholarship of one 
hundred dollars a year for her collegiate 
term, the first that has been given from that 
institution to a lady. 

Miss ANNA GARDNER, of Nantucket, late- 
ly lectured before the Atheneum in that 
place on Education. The editor of the 
Island Review says: ‘She held her audience 
wellin hand, and drew forth long applause. 
The committee in securing the services of 
this lady have done better for the ticket- 
holders than by any of their importations 
from abroad, except Prof. Niles, who, in his 
line, is equal with Miss Gardner in hers.” 
Verily, in this case, a prophet has honor in 
her own country. 

Mrs. C. B. Webster, formerly of New- 
burg, N. Y., is worthy of mention among 
American Artistsin Germany. For nearly 
two years she has worked steadily and in- 
dustriously with the well known Artist, 
Gustav Schmidt of Hanover, and her pic- 
tures are rarely equaled in fineness of finish 
and delicacy of touch. She makes the stu- 
dy of animals a speciality, and her work is 
so exquisitely done that she cannot fail to 
meet the appreciation at home which she 
deserves. Mrs. Webster will sail for New 
York some time in February. 

Dr. Mary P. Jacost at the annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Association for the 
Advancement of the Medical Education of 
Women was chosen President. The socie- 
ty has only been in existence a year, but has 
already made progress toward securing the 
creation of a permanent fund to raise the 
standard of scholarship and increase the ef- 
ficiency of the Women’s College of the 
New York Infirmary, with which Dr. Emr- 
LY BLACKWELL is connected. It is intend- 
ed to make this college equal to the best 
medical schools for men. During its year 
of existence, the society has supplied to the 
college a new chair of pathological anato- 
my, but requires an increased subscription 
list to enable it to carry out its plans and 
purposes, 














GIRTON COLLEGE. 


The first question put by English pecple 
to an American student at Girton College 
is: ‘‘Why have you left your own country, 
where public opinion is so advanced on the 
question of female education, and where 
women’s colleges are many, to come here?” 
The answer we might give is that the exist- 
ing women’s colleges in the United States 
are little more than high whose 
status is undefined, whose when 
won, mean little or nothing to the public, 
and whose domestic economy is usualy so 
narrow, and their discipline so onerous, 
that women accustomed to refined and easy 
modes of life are unwilling to enter them. 
Girton College, for the first time in the ed- 
ucational history of England or America, 
brings women into direct competition with 
men, under the auspices of an institution 
of high character and wide reputation, and 
thus attracts to itself the best young Eng- 
lishwomen; while the traditions of social 
refinement and domestic comfort which the 
college shares with the university of which 
it isa dependency, make a sojourn within 
its gates possible and deligtful to the most 
fastidious. 

For many years a large circle of earnest 
women in England have longed for a change 
in the education of their sex. Their views 
of what the ultimate system of female edu- 
cation might be did not, perhaps, always 


schools, 
degrees, 


agree. To most of them it eventually be- 
came clear that women could only be fairly 
tested by the educational standard and 


methods which the experience of ages had 
shaped for men. ‘‘Let us move the stag- 
nant waters,” they said, ‘‘and the stream 
must find its true channel.” The first an- 
swer to their prayers and efforts was the ad- 
mission of girls, in 1865, to the Cambridge 
and Oxford Local Examinations for per- 
sons under eighteen years of age. The ef- 
fect of this extension was immediately felt 
in all private schools, and also in the home 
training of girls. It introduced for women 
the era of definite and thorough elementary 
training. The best private schools are now 
organized with a view to sending up their 
pupils to these examinations, and many 
girls of the best families have been pre- 
pared at home and have passed. At first, 
the names of girls were not published in 
the class-lists. Now, it is optional with 
the candidate whether her name shall be 
published or not. The next step in the 
movement was the institution, in 1869, of 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examination 
for Women (since 1873 for men and wo- 
men) over eighteen years of age. Finally, 
it was thought feasible to claim for women 
the supreme privilege of admission to the 
regular examinations of the University of 
Cambridge. 

In 1869, a house was hired at Hitchin, 
about twenty miles from Cambridge. Some 
of the best tutors of Cambridge, who were 
interested in the proposed experiment, prom- 
ised to give the benefit of their tuition, at 
no small sacrifice of time and comfort. In 
October, 1869, six women came together at 
Hitchin, and entered upon their new and 
arduous undertaking. They were mostly 
ignorant even of the elements of classics 
and mathematics, and among their instruc- 
tors there was no one who could well ap- 
preciate their peculiar position. Senior 
wranglers lectured on conies to students 
who did not know the symbols of algebra 
or the first propositions of Euclid, and 
girls who had just learned the Greek alpha- 
bet were led into the mazes of Platonic 
philosophy. After a year of desperate, 
struggling work, the feeble band went up 
to Cambridge for the ‘‘Little-Go,’’ still 
doubtful whether the university examiners 
would receive their papers. This crisis was 
successfully passed, and, three years later, 
one of the original students was examined 
in the papers set for the mathematical Tri- 
pos, and took her place high in the second 
class of mathematical honors. In February, 
1873, two others took classical honors, Miss 
Cook, of St. Andrews, sending in the best 
philosophical papers of the year—an 
achievement which would have earned a 
college fellowship for her if she had been a 
male student of the university. Meanwhile, 
a field of sixteen acres was purchased in the 
parish of Girton, about two miles from 
Cambridge, and a college-building, fitted 
to accommodate twenty-one students, was 
erected. This building is one side of a 
proposed quadrangle. The funds required 
for it were raised by loans on mortgage and 
by public subscription. While the building 
was in progress, undergraduates and dons 
made it the favorite goal of their afternoon 

ramble, and many a brick was laid by these 
as a token of their good-will. In 1872, the 
institution was incorporated under the name 
of Girton College. In October, 1873, the 
occupation of the new building began; and 
since then the interest of Cambridge in her 
foster-child has been more generous than 
ever. 

It is needless to dwell upon the course of 
study at Girton, for it is simply identical 
with the university course. All university 
regulations as to the previous examinations 
and as to terms of residence are observed. 
The regular examinations take place at Gir- 
ton on the day and at the hour when the 
students of the university take their places 
in the Senate House. 
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| comes out to Girton to superintend honor 

examinations, the sealed package of exam- 
| ination-papers in his pocket; and the al- 
| lotted time for each paper is scrupulously 
| observed. In every the papers con- 
| taining the candidates’ answers are immedi- 
ately folded, at the close of the examina 
tion, and forwarded to the university exam 
iners, Who compare them with the men’s 
papers, and report, formally, to the Mistress 
of Girton College the position which each 

candidate deserves upon the class-lists. 

After final examinations, the college rati- 
fies to each student the decision of the ex- 
aminers by what is called a degree certificate. 
Of course, as Girton is not incorporated in 
the university, the names of successful can- 
didates do not appear upon the lists. It 
need not be said that the highest aspiration 
of Girton is incorporation in the university ; 
but these hopes it scarcely yet dares to 
breathe audibly. 

The only peculiarity in the methods of 
study at Girton is dependence upon the lec 
turers of the university for tuition. Hith- 
erto this has never been felt as a disadvan- 
tage. The best ‘coaches’ of Cambridge 
have cheerfully sacrificed their afternoon 
hours, usually so jealously guarded for pur- 
poses of recreation, to lecture at Girton, 
and have expressed pleasure in the contact 
with the fresh, enthusiastic minds they 
found there. For nearly two years the col- 
lege had the benefit of a resident classical 
tutor, one of its own graduates, and for 
three terms‘of a resident lecturer in mathe- 
matics and natural science, also a graduate. 
Private circumstances have now caused the 
withdrawal of these ladies from the college 
staff. How the tuition of the college will 
ultimately be organized it is hard to say. 
Its friends can only hope that the future 
has in store honors for Girton students 
which will qualify them as first-class tutors, 
and funds for the college which will enable 
it to offer inducements adequate to secure 
the permanent services of such tutors, 
whether its own graduates or those of other 
colleges. The arrangements for lecturers 
have hitherto been made by the Mistress, 
who holds a position corresponding to that 
of the Master of a Cambridge college. 
Since the resignation of this office by Miss 
Emily Davies last June, the responsibility 
of these arrangements has, I believe, been 
transferred to a board of lecturers. Up to 
the expiration of this last Michaelmas term, 
seven students have taken honors, none as 
yet higher than second-class. For a first- 
class graduate, Girton must probably wait 
until her students come prepared by the 
carefui training which boys receive from 
early childhood, Four students have also 
passed the general examinations for the or- 
dinary degree of B. A., one of them, last 
June, at the head of the list. 

A confusion has often occured between 
Merton College (now Newnham Hall) at 
Cambridge and Girton, somewhat to the 
disadvantage of the latter, Merton was 
originally established as a mere boarding- 
house for women desirous of preparing 
themselves for the Cambridge higher local 
examinations. No entrance examination, 
such as that which at Girton ensures the 
possession of a good English education, is 
enforced at Merton. Latterly, its students 
have been examined in the papers set for 
the Triposes, as at Girton; but Merton does 
not require its students, as Girton does, to 
pass the previous examination, nor to ob- 
serve the university rules as to the terms of 
residence. For instance, a student may 
pass an examination for classical honors five 
or six years after entering Newnham Hall; 
whereas a Girton student must take her ex- 
amination according to university regula- 
tions in her twelfth term of residence. Ow- 
ing to this latter constitution, Newnham 
Hall has more students than Girton; but Gir- 
ton’s rigid observance of rules is the silent 
assertion of its worthiness to enter the body 
of the university. 

Turning from the constitution of the col- 
lege to its inmates, one feels it difficult to 
convey an idea of their vigorous tone with- 
out arousing in the imagination of Ameri- 
can readers a suspicion of the ‘‘strong-mind- 
ed” type, which has become so justly odi- 
ous. Perhaps one may best indicate how 
false such an idea of Girton students would 
be by dwelling on their great unconscious- 
ness of any representative character. They 
never seem to regard themselves as the ex- 
ponents of a cause; there is rarely any ref- 
erence made among them to their conspic- 
uous position before the eyes of the public. 
They are simple-hearted Engl ish girls and 
women, doing work for its own sake, spon- 
taneously and with pleasure, without any of 
that morbid craving for recognition which 
is so frequently obtrusive in women’s work. 
About half of the girls look forward to be- 
ing teachers; not governesses, but teachers 
and head-mistresses in schools. The great 
endowed schools for girls, the schemes for 
which were framed by the Endowed-Schools 
Commission, and are now being perfected 
by the Commissioners of Charity, will 
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doubtless look to Girton for their head-mis- 
while, in turn, they will prepare 
students for her. At one of these schools— 
St. Paul’s London—£700 a year is provided 
for girls from the school to pursue their ed- 
ucation at institutions of superior learning; 
and at least a large share of this will natu- 
be spent at Girton. Other schemes 
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have similar provisions. 
the students at Girton are 
reference to any special career. 

Although the students now come some- 
what better prepared, and the kind of 
“coaching” they need is now better under- 
stood than when the college started, 
aspirants for honors still labor under a great 
pressure, except in cases of remarkable nat- 
Nothwithstanding this, there 
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ural talent. 
has been but one instance of a 
health being injured by work, and that was 
the case of a young girl who entered at the 
minimum age and was led by her ardor to 
squander her strength. Several 
nervous prostration have materially 
benefited. Those students whose health is 
feeble usually limit their aspirations to tak- 
ing the ordinary degree, which any 
medium intelligence can obtain without 
onerous exertion, as the standard of attain- 
ments requisite to take a degree without 
honors at Cambridge is lower than that of 
the principal American men’s college. What 
greatly facilitates an English college course 
for women is the absence of any system of 
marking at recitations. This allows a stu- 
dent, whenever she is temporarily out of 
sorts, to fall below her average of work, or 
miss her lectures entirely if necessary, with 
the knowledge that she can redeem the lost 
time afterward. Another feature of Girton 
life, while it is a condition of first-class 
work, appears to me also a great safeguard 
to the nervous, and therefore to the general 
health of students; I mean the opportunity 
which each student possesses of perfect 
privacy in herownapartments. A bedroom 
and a study, or one large room combining 
the two uses, is set apart for each student; 
and as there are never more than five stu- 
dents on a corridor, there is never such a 
noise outside the doors as to cause disturb- 
ance, This arrangement forms a marked 
contrast to the provision at Vassar, for in- 
stance, where five students have only three 
bedrooms and one study together. 

The internal discipline at Girton is as 
slight as possible. Students are required to 
enter their names on the marking-roll three 
times daily, and to be present at lectures, 
unless especially excused by the Mistress. 
They must not accept evening invitations 
more than once a week; they must not re- 
ceive visits from gentlemen in their rooms; 
and they must always be within the college 
gatesat 11 pyM. Within these limitations 
they study, walk, ride on horseback, play 
cricket and their favorite ‘‘tives,”” without 
let or hindrance. The student's day begins 
about7 A.M. At8o’clock prayers are read 
in one of the lecture-rooms. Between 8.15 
and 9, breakfast is on the table. After 
breakfast, the morning hours are devoted 
to study, which is entirely done in the pri- 
rate rooms. As there is, as yet, no proper 
library-building, the small though choice 
collection of books that the college owns is 
kept provisionally in one of the three lec- 
ture-rooms. This is, of course, frequently 
occupied by lecturers, and books of refer- 
ence are therefore carried off by students 
to their studies when needed. These studies 
are cheerful, airy rooms, enlivened with 
photographs and engravings, flower-pots in 
the window, Turkish rugs, book-shelves, 
ete. In each of them a big table, loaded 
with papers and text-books, denotes the es- 
sential character of the apartment. Lun- 
cheon is spread between 12 M. and 3 P. M., 
but it is mostly about one o'clock that the 
students come in for alight repast, of which 
the rich, sweet milk, abundantly supplied, 
is an important part. After luncheon some 
hearty exercise is the general desire. Many 
of the students go off in pairs for an hour’s 
rapid walk—in springtime or early autumn 
over the fields, through hedge and ditch; in 
winter, when Cambridgeshire fields are half- 
flooded, along the highways. Like most 
English people, Girton girls are ardent lov- 
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ers of nature, and as soon as spring stirs | 
in the meadow, a basket or pail is carried 


on every student’s arm, and comes back 
from the ramble tilled with entomological 
or botanical treasures. If the weather is 
bad, or if itis necessary to condense a great 
deal of exercise into a few minutes, a 
Bloomer suit is put on, and recourse is had 
to the gymnasium. 
covered court, separated from the college 
building, and has been erected by the stu- 
dents themselves. It is still destitute of 
gymnastic apparatus, and is mostly used for 
‘‘fives,” a game played with bat and ball, 
and resembling tennis. In the spring and 
autumn, lawn-tennis or cricket is preferred 
to exercise inthe gymnasium. These games 
are played on the grass plots near the col- 
lege building. The entourage of the build- 
ing, by the way, is rather dreary. The land 
belonging to the college is mostly let to a 
neighboring farmer, and the portion reserved 
immediately around the college is only pro- 
visionally laid out, and almost destitute of 
trees, 

Most of the lectures occur in the after- 
noon. A student does not have, on an aver- 
age, more than one lecture a day. 
riety of subjects which are pursued, ren- 
ders the number of those who attend each 
course of lectures very small, often only 
one person. At these lectures the lecturer 
the work done by each student 
since the last lecture, whether mathematical 
problems, Greek 


reviews 


and Latin compositions, 
or answers to papers of miscellaneous ques 
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tions on the subject of study. 
tions which have occurred to the 
Then the lecturer starts off 
on his lecture proper, usually choosing por- 
tions of the subject or of treat- 
ment which are not found in the class-books 
in use. Those students who have not taken 
exercise before their lecture go out after it. 
In the Michaelmas and May terms, many of 
the students get a ride on horseback, in par- 
ties of two and three, before dinner, which 
is at six o'clock. This meal is always a 
specimen of good, plain English cooking— 
abounding in roast joints and puddings. 
After dinner, dressing-gowns are 
and tresses unbound. Sometimes a little 
music, chorus, or a coun- 
try-dance intervenes. Then the nocturnal 
labors of the students begin. There is al- 
ways a break of thirty minutes or an hour, 
caused by the appearance of tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, W hich innocent bev erages are brought 
to the students’ room by the college servant 
before nine o'clock, or prepared by the 
students themselves over their open fires at 
a later hour. This is the moment when 
hospitality is most practiced. One student 
invites several to her room, and these gath- 
erings take the place of the men’s ‘‘wines.” 
Many are asleep at 10.30. Others burn the 
midnight oil. 

On Sundays most of the Girtonians at- 
tend both morning and afternoon service in 
Cambridge, luncheon between at a lady’s 
reading-room to which they have access, and 
where light refreshments are to be found. 
The services at the little parish church of 
Girton, half a mile from the college, are 
very drowsy, and seldom withhold the stu- 
dents from the fine services in Cambridge, 
specially attractive among which are the 
afternoon sermon in the University Church, 
always by some distinguished preacher, and 
the choral service afterward at King’s Col- 
lege Chapel. 

Cambridge is often visited during the 
week also by the Girton students, either to 
see friends or for the purposes of their sim- 
ple shopping. At different times, again, 
students have gone into Cambridge regular- 
ly to attend professors’ lectures which hap- 
pened to be open to women, or courses of 
lectures (called the Cambridge lectures for 
women) similar in character to the college 
lectures above described, and gotten up in 
connection with the Cambridge Local Ex- 
amination and Merton College. Once in a 
while, the students devote an evening to the- 
atricals, a debate, or a Shakspeare reading, 
but it is rare that all can unite to give up 
an entire evening to amusement. About 
once a year the Mistress gives an evening 
‘at home” to the friends of the college 
from Cambridge. Some guests also come 
from London and elsewhere, and it is al- 
ways a bright, pleasant occasion. The col- 
lege has never been rich enough to afford a 
chapel, and the only religious exercises are 
family prayers, conducted by the Mistress, 
which it is optional with the students to 
attend. Girton rather labors under the rep- 
utation of a bias towards free thought, but 
fully two-thirds of the students have been 
staunch Churchwomen. The dress and 
manners of students at Girton are those of 
English girls of their class—/. e., the pro- 
fessional and upper-middle. If one stu- 
dent threatens some eccentricity, there is a 
general outery by the others. ‘‘Do not let 
us make too many experiments at once,” 
they often say. They are asserting their ca- 
pacity for that thorough education which is 
the foundation of practical effort in every 
department of life, and, if this experiment 
succeeds, they are confident that the prac- 
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tical life of women will so expand as to 
burst the gilded ‘shackles of luxury and 
fashion by which it is now confined.  Gir- 


ton students, moreover, are as a rule much 
too true to their English nationality to pro- 
fess any contempt for marriage. Some of 
them, however, seem formed for a purely 
scientific life, and one can scarcely imagine 
them hampered by domestic ties. There is 
considerable discussion among the students 
as to the proper fields of activity for wo- 
men in after-life. One article of faith, how- 
ever, has brought all these busy girls to- 
gether: the conviction that, whether as scien- 
tifie specialists, as teachers of the young, 
as business-women, or in a purely domestic 
sphere, the liberal education which they are 
gaining must ever be the best preparation 
for their duties. Such an education is not 
intended for all women, any more than for 
allmen. Tothe superior minds of either 
sex it must be the best succor in adversity, 
the truest luxury in prosperity.— Zhe Nation. 
oe — 


WOMAN § SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


The Newark N. J. Daily Advertiser thus 
discourses on Woman Suffrage: 

It isa mistake to suppose that women have 
been or are to be ridiculed out of a right. 
We have a sincere personal respect for many 
of the women who have been representa- 
tive in this regard. We have already men- 
tioned Mrs, Lucy Stone. She is by no 
means a woman to be laughed at, and her 
colleagues are, in several instances, at least, 
ladies to be reverenced and honorably rec- 
ognized. The only trouble with these wo- 
men of thought and culture is that. the *y do 
not represent any considerable body of their 
own sex. There are not enough of them. 
The great number of good women, those 
whose intiuence is powerful and to whose 
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| opinions the most respectful consideration | 


is accorded, do not care about these things, 


They are no better and no worse than Lucy 
Stone, but they hgve found another area of 
influence, are actWated by another sense of 
duty, io not find or feel themselves ageriey 
ed in any way, and until they come out and 
put themse ‘Ives in the attitude so e Xpressly 
stated by Fred. Douglass of the men of his 
own color—‘‘a large and justly dissatistied 
class” —there will be nothing done. When. 
ever anything does happen in this direction, 
it will begin where the zealots would have 
it end—in the minor but by no means the 
lower details of social duty, such as schoo] 
district management, the handling of the 
questions of pauperism and social reform, 
and from that itmay grow up to high politi- 
cal control and all the work of citize nship 
—a work so much neglected by the man- 
hood of the nation that the mere accession 
of numbers by letting in the women does 
not sient so cheerfully as we could wish, 
Se 
CO-EDUCATION IN COLLEGES, 





When Tufts College, which is so magni- 
ficently situated on Winter Hill, in Medford, 
was in process of creation, we, as an hum- 
ble individual, expressed the opinion that 
its management should signalize itself by 
throwing its doors open equally to both sex- 
es; and we were not alone in this opinion; 
for a large number of the leading and most 
talented clergymen and laymen of the de- 
nomination under whose protection the col- 
lege came into existence, earnestly advocat- 
ed this step. It was felt by them to be dis- 
graceful for a sect claiming so much liber- 
ality in doctrine and such progressive theo- 
ries, to be influenced by the old notion that 
women did not require a university educa- 
tion, and that it was dangerous to educate 
young men and women under the same roof, 
But the principal men who held the purse- 
strings of the proposed college fund were of 
the old way of thinking; and as it was deem- 
ed necessary to be governed by their wishes 
and demands, in order to secure their mon- 
ey, this young college lost the opportunity 
of leading in New England in the better way; 
and conservative old Harvard is to-day far 
in advance of liberal (7) young Tufts on the 
question of Co-education. 

It is claimed by the opposers of Co-edu- 
cation that the establishment of female col- 
leges has overcome the difficulty, and now 
women can receive as high an education as 
men. But we do not believe in exclusive 
female colleges, any more than we do in 
the old system; and we should feel as anx- 
ious about the moral welfare of a young 
lady friend who designed entering Vassar, 
as we should about a young gentleman just 
entered at Harvard or Tufts. We should 
as soon think of advocating the separation 
of the boys and girls in a family, and bring- 
ing them up entirely apart, as of believing 
in exclusive male and female colleges. In 
education, each sex requires the refining and 
elevating influence of the other. Young 
ladies, kept entirely by themselves in the ed- 
ucational process, will become more slangy, 
even, than the young men, while the latter 
indulge in profanity and obscenity and wine 
drinking, to a degree that would frighten 
their confiding parents, could they look in 
upon their nightly room gatherings. The 
preventive of these evils is Co-education, and 
the attendant social relations. 

We were moved to say this much at this 
time by reading the interesting article 
Scribner's Monthly for February, written by 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, about ‘‘The Uni- 
versity of Michigan,” in which he gives the 
experience of that college in the matter of 
Co-education; and as facts are much better 
than speculative theories, the latter of which 
the opposers are only able to present, we 
make the following extract from Prof. Ty- 
ler’s article: 

“Having been in happy operation for twen- 
ty-nine years as a university exclusively for 
men, in the year 1870 it opened its doors in 
all departments for the admission of wo- 
men. According tothe most recent returns, 
one hundred and seventeen of that sex are 
now availing themselves of the right to uni- 
versity instruction thus recognized. In the 
distribution which the *y have made of them- 
selves among the several departments, there 
is no little significance—four of them have- 
ing chosen the law, forty-seven medicine, 
and sixty-six literature and science, Before 
1870 there were several colleges in America 
which had adopted the system of Co-educa- 
tion; but all of these had adopted that sys- 
tem from the beginning. Michigan is the 
first university which, having begun its life 
and attained eminent success upon the old 
exclusive system, then deliberately incor- 
porated upon itself the new and more com- 
prehensive plan. The resolution to do so was 
by no means a hasty one, ortaken with much 
cheerfulness. It had been under consid- 
eration for twenty years, and when adopted 
at last, it was adopted with no little anxiety. 
Our experience of five years has, I think, 

convinced everybody here that this anxiety 
was not well founded. Neither good order 
nor the scholarship of the University has 
suffered any harm from the presence of la- 
dies in its Class-rooms; while the physical 
disasters to the women themselves, which 
an eminent medical authority has of late 
clearly demonstrated to be the penal conse- 
quences of feminine toil at the dry and ar- 
duous tasks of university study, have thus 
far strangely failed to make their om ar- 
ance in this neighborhood. Indeed, the la- 
dies here seem to thrive ludicrously well un- 
der the rugged regimen to which they have 
been put; and their omission to verify the 
predictions of an a priori alarm is some- 
thing bordering upon the cruel. A bene- 
volent mind observing these things ¢ an hard- 
ly do less than utter a word of kindly cau- 
tion to all persons who still desire to take 
unalloyed comfort in the doctrine that wo- 
men are not fit for universities, or that uni- 
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versities are not fit for women; such persons 

should abjure the neighborhood of institu- 

tions like the University*of Michigan, and 

faithfully limit themselyes to speculative 

data.” —*. 7. Cobh in Suffolk lv, Journal, 
——— eo 


I “RISE TO TESTIFY.” 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Perhaps it is too late 
too speak of the Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion that lately convened at Wesleyan Hall. 
But as I attended and was deeply interested 
in all of its proceedings, I wish to say that 
it was a matter of surprise and regret that 
the one to throw, or attempt to throw, cold 
water over the meeting should be one of 
my own sex. If any one of the gentlemen 
there had expressed himself as did the dis- 
satistied lady, who seemed to be afraid that 
the Editors of the JourNAL, were making 
money; it would have been thought that he 
did it to make political capital, as the re- 
marks seemed to have a strong political 
bias. But, as no such motives can be at- 
tributed to a disfranchised person, so the 
unjust criticisms and aspersions on the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL seemed all the more strange 
coming from such a source. 

The paper is too widely known and high- 
jy appreciated to need my feeble praise, 
put I cannot express the satisfaction I felt 
when, about a year ago, I read for the first 
time one of your excellent, and much- 
needed papers. I exclaimed: ‘‘At last we 
have a Woman's paper, started on a good 
financial basis, edited, in part, by women, 
devoted to Woman’s interest, to enfran- 
chise, elevate and encourage women in all 
honest, laudable pursuits of life.” From 
the time that the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention met at Worcester, in 1851, I have 
thought long and deeply upon the subject, 
but, like many other women, domestic cares 
and the barriers of social life have prevent- 
ed my making any outward sign. How I 
have rejoiced to see the new day dawning 
upon Woman in our land, only a few, faint 
tints of which we can at present discern, 
How have I wished, like Barbara Frietchie, 
to wave my flag aloft, to cheer on the wo- 
men who, on the platform, in the pulpit, 
and with their pens, have achieved success 
and brought honor to themselves and bene- 
fit to the world! In no place was such a 
paper as the Woman’s JOURNAL, more 
needed and -its appearance more opportune 
than in St. Louis. While a resident there, 
in the winter of 1874, I took pains to ascer- 
tain the status of Woman Suffrage, and 
found it to be the general opinion that the 
“Cause” was committed to people of high 
social position and intellectual ability, but 
that press and pulpit were opposed to it 
and that no local paper did, or would un- 
derstand its aims and purposes, or was 
friendly enough to report correctly the pro- 
ceedings of its meetings. 

I well remember that in the very week 
during which the Woman Suffragists held 
a meeting, the Woman's Turkish Missiona- 
ry Society held its annual session. How 
the different papers of the city vied with 
one another in extolling the self-sacrificing 
labors of these modest, Christian women 
who were laboring in that far-off land. Ah! 
that was the beauty of it! So far off that 
there was nothing to fear from their labors 
at home. Yes, it was far more beautiful to 
try to convert the dark-eyed, indolent slaves 
of a Turkish harem, then to put in opera- 
tion those forces which would enlighted and 
elevate Woman and bring to the surface 
those dormant faculties the improvement 
of which will enable her to fulfill all the 
duties of life; which will fit her to adorn 
any station where her talents may place 
her. 

One of the St. Louis papers, in reporting 
the proceedings of the Woman Suffrage 
meeting, said that there were twenty eight 
gentlemen present, and hinted that they 
must be demented to be in such a place, or 
to encourage such proceedings. But I can 
vouch that there could not. be found any- 
Where a more intelligent, honest body of 
tweaty-eight, led off by Dr. Snyder, who, 
in a most telling and impressive way, show- 
ed up the growing power of vice. He 
showed that law, truth and decency were 
outraged in that city every day, and ended by 
saying: ‘‘Mothers must have the ballot, and 
thus have a voice in the government in or- 
der to make laws which will protect the 
moral characters of themselves and chil- 
fren.” C.. A BR: 

St, Louis, Vissouri. 
ede _ 

HOW PROSTITUTES ARE MADE. 


ow to put an end to prostitution is a 
Pr ylem not easy to solve, but it is not dif- 
tie, to perceive that its supply depends 
large'y upon one chief cause; viz., the bar- 
riers placed in the way of poor girls and 
Womea to obtain honorable employment. 

A boy may be a scapegrace, and his par- 
ents may have bequeathed him a bad char- 
acter, bat he can, as a rule, find work if he 
is willing to doit. But a girl, under the 
same circumstances, has literally no chance. 
She is generally quite equal to an emergen- 
cy, and often proves sharper in turning an 
honest penny than a boy. 

In Liverpool some of these girls, and even 
women with families, are known as ‘‘basket 
girls,” against whom the hands of every 
man seemed to be raised. Recently the po- 
lice summoned a number of them for ob- 
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struction while offering their wares near the 
fish market. It is quite a common thing to 
tine these women, and one of the magistrates 
asked ‘‘do the women pay the fines?” to 
which the answer was given :— 

“They almost all goto gaol, sir. If the 
amount is small they make an effort to pay, 
but if large they don't.” The cases were 
then heard, but most of the defendants did 
not appear, and fines of 2s. 6d. cost were 
imposed. One woman, being asked what 
she had to say, replied ‘“‘that she had five 
children to support, and went out on a Sat- 
urday evening with her basket. When the 
police officer came up, he kicked the basket, 
upsetting the contents on the pavement, It 
was very hard upon her,” she said, “for she 
could not afterwards sell the fish, worth 3s., 
they were so dirtied.” 

Would it be surprising to learn that a 
woman thus deprived not only of her means 
of living, but the little capital of 3s., which 
she had possibly temporarily acquired by 
pawning some article of clothing or bedding, 
was driven by this policeman’s conduct to 
prostitution’—Euglish Woman's Review, 
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THE RAG-PICKER AND HER DONKEY. 





And now, my dear reader, let me tell 
you a story of another friend of mine, who 
Was an ass, but not a savant. His name 
was Pierrot. 

The frost was silvering the trees of the 
Park Monceau with dull white powder, 
like the head of a marquis of the old re- 
gime. It wasin front of the Rotunda, and 
o'clock in the morning. The sun hung in 
the fog like a globe of fire, but cast forth 
no beams. The wind was cruel to the poor 
world. People walked rapidly along the 
Boulevard de Courcelles; women veiled 
their faces and men drew their heads inside 
their collars. It was a day when a lover's 
sigh would have frozen in the air. 

Iwas hurrying by like everybody else. 
A female rag-picker, pale and famished, 
led by the bridle a poor little donkey, which 
seemed a hundred years old, and which 
dragged a poor little cart, full of the rub- 
bish of the street; rags, broken bottles, 
torn papers, worn out skillets, crusts of 
bread, the thousand nothings which are the 
fortune of rag-pickers. The woman had 
done good work since midnight, but the ass 
was ready to drop. He stopped short, as if 
he had made up his mind to go no further. 
His legs trembled and treatened a fall. He 
hung his head with resignation, as if await- 
ing the stroke of death. 

The sight touched and arrested me. A 
man would have cursed and beaten the 
poor beast to rouse him; the woman looked 
at him with an eye of motherly pity. The 
donkey returned her look, as if saying, 
“You see it is all over. I have done my 
best for you night after night, because I 
saw your misery was greater than mine. 
You have treated me well, sharing your 
bread with me, and your neighbor's oats, 
when you could steal any; but 1 am dying 
at last.” 

The woman looked at him and said gently, 
“Come, come, dear Pierrot, do not leave 
me here.” She lightened the load by tak- 
ing out a basket of broken bottles. ‘‘Come, 
now,” she said, as if talking to a child. 
“You can get along nicely now.” She put 
her shoulders to the wheel, but the donkey 
did not move. He knew he had not the 
strength to walk to St Ouen, his wretched 
home. She still coaxed him. ‘How do 
you think we can get on this way, Pierrot? 
To be sure, J could drag the cart. But I 
can’t put you in it, and you would be 
ashamed to be dragged after it.” The don- 
key raised his ears, but no move. 

I was going to speak to her, when she 
ran to the nearest wine-shop. The ass fol- 
lowed her with anxious eyes; he seemed 
fearful that he would die without his mis- 
tress. He was so little you would have 
taken him at adistance for a Pyrenean dog. 
He had grown gray in the harness. <A few 
tufts of gray hair remained here and there 
on his emaciated body. He looked like a 
mountain burned bare in many places, His 
resigned air showed a mind free from 
worldly vanities. He was far past the age 
where one strikes attitudes. He was al- 
most transparent in his leanness. But his 
face was all the more expressive. It had 
something almost human in its intelligence 
and goodness, Why had he been con- 
demned to such suffering; was it the ex- 
piation of a former life passed in luxuri- 
ous orgies? 

The rag-picker soon returned, bringing a 
piece of bread and a piece of sugar. The 
ass turned and showed his teeth, like old pi- 
ano keys. But although it was his break- 
fast time, he had no more strength in his 
mouth than in his legs. She gave him the 
sugar. He took it as if to oblige her, but 
dropped it again, and the same with the 
bread. 

“Ah! mon Dicu! What shall I do?’ said 
the rag-picker. She thought no more of her 
cart. She was full of anxiety for her friend 
Pierrot. ‘‘Pierrot!” shecriedagain. Two 
great tears came to her eyes. She took his 
head in her arms and kissed him like a child. 
The caress did what nothing else could do. 
The ass roused himself and brayed as in his 
best days. I feared it was only his swan 
song. I approached and said to the woman, 
**You seem to be in trouble.” 

“Oh,” she said, crying, ‘‘if you knew how 
I love this beast. I saved him from the 





butchers four years ago. 
had only a hod. I have raised seven chil- 
dren with my hook. 
one other, and my eldest daughter was taken 
away a fortnight ago. 
that 1 had to take one to the Foundlings—I 
had eleven in all—four of them died at the 
breast. It’s no use; you can’t have good 
milk when you work in the streets all night. 
This little donkey has been my consolation. 
He was better company than my husband. 
He never got drunk, and never beat me, and 
I never beat him. Did I, Pierrot?” 

The poor little beast appeared to share in 
the conversation. He half raised his ears 
and assented. One of my friends passed by 
and asked me what I was doing. ‘I am 
making a new friend.” ‘‘He may be witty, 
but he is not handsome.” ‘I find him ad- 
mirable, and I would like to see you in his 
place. He has been out since midnight. 
Here, you want to help me in a work of char- 
ity?’ ‘With all my heart,” 

“Very well. Let us buy this ass and put 
him on the retired list. This good woman 
will take care of him.”” The rag-picker look- 
ed at us severely, fearing we were laughing 
at her. But when she saw the shine of the 
Louis-d’or, she smiled. ‘“‘How much did 
Pierrot cost?” ‘‘Tenfranes,” ‘Well, you 
go back to the abattoir and buy another ass, 
and take good care of this one.” I gave my 
card to this woman and said good-by to 
her and the donkey. The miracle was com- 
plete. The ass started off in high spirits, 
the woman pushing the cart from behind, 

That evening the poor woman came to me 
in tears. I understood at once. ‘Ah, Sir, 
he is gone!” ‘Poor Pierrot.” ‘Yes, Sir, 
we got to St. Ouen one way or another. 
But when he came in sight of our hut he fell 
on his knees. I tried to raise him, but this 
time it was all over. My children came 
running and crying. They talked to him 
and kissed him. He looked at them so sad- 
ly as to break our hearts. I tell you, there 
are lots of people in the world not worth half 
so much as poor Pierrot. Think of it, he 
wanted to die at home after finishing his 
day’s work.” Like a soldier who dies af- 
ter firing his last cartridge. 

The rag-picker opened her hand, and I 
saw the money I had given her in the morn- 
ing. ‘Here are your hundred franes, Sir.” 

Ido not know whether I most admired 
her or the donkey—the ass who did his duty 
to death, or the woman more delicate than 
our charity. ARSENE HovussayYe. 

N.Y. Tribune. 
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MRS. DOGGETT ON ART AND RAPHAEL, 


A few weeks ago the parlors of the Con- 
gregational Church of Davenport, Iowa, 
were crowded with people, the occasion be- 
ing Mrs. Kate N. Doggett’s lecture on Art 
and Raphael. The lady was introduced by 
Mrs. J. A. Kirby. 

Mrs. Doggett opened her lecture with the 
remark that all the great passions of the 
soul are sisters, and they lift us above the 
work-a-day world. She spoke of the en- 
nobling influences of the fine arts, dwelling 
particularly on the art of Raphael. She 
spoke of his co-temporaries and times, and 
sketched his life and character; and de- 
scribed his famous works—St. Catharine, 
Parnassus, the three Graces, Portrait of him- 
self, the Blood-stained Wafer, his several 
Madonna, the Transfiguration, Overthrow 
of Heliodoras, Burning of Borgo, the School 
of Athens—and the circumstances and 
causes of their production. Her fine de- 
scriptions were enhanced in interest by 
large and beautiful photographs of these 
paintings. Her peroration was an eloquent 
portrayal of the effect of the genius of this 
great ‘‘Philsopher Painter” on the genius 
and education of the world since his time. 
ode 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


The Board of Managers of the National 
Temperance Society recently adopted a 
memorial to the Commission on the Gov- 
ernment of Cities appointed by Gov, Tilden, 
which includes the following: 

We respectfully invite your attention to 
the traftic in alcoholic liquors as one factor 
in the important problem to the solution of 
which you are to address yourselves. The 
annual report of the Board of Police Jus- 
tices of the City of New York for the year 
just closed indicates a startling and an in- 
creasing amount of crime. The enormous 
number of 84,399 cases were brought before 
the Police Courts and disposed of during 
the year. Of these 63,331 were men and 
24,068 were women. The Police Justices 
sav: ‘The offense which most engrosses 
the attention and most frequently calls for 
action on the part of the magistrate is in- 
toxication. Almost one-half (or nearly 
40,000) of the total number of cases consid- 
ered were cases of intoxication; and it is es- 
timated that these and other cases which 
are directly and indirectly due to the use of 
intoxicating liquor constitute from 75 to 90 
per cent c* all the business of the Police 
Courts.” : 

We furthermore invite your attention to 
the presence in our city of nearly 7000 li- 
censed drinking-places, with others, unli- 
censed, doubtless sufficient to make the to- 
tal number at least 10,000, It is undoubted- 
ly below the average to estimate an expend- 
iture of $5000 a year each for intoxicating 
hquors at these drinking-places; making 
the enormous aggregate, in addition to the 
cost of crime, pauperism, and vagrancy, of 
$50,000,000 worse than wasted from the 
substance and resources of our citizens, 
greatly depleting both wealth and wealth- 
producing capacity. In the prosecution of 
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In those days I | your investigations, therefore, we pray that 


this subject in its various bearings may have 
your careful and thorough consideration; 
and that if you find the traffic in alcoholic 
liquors to be thus inimical to the public 
welfare and to the good government of cit- 
ies, you may recommend to the Legislature 
a discontinuance of the policy of license, 
that the traffic be denied a legal statute, and 
that adequate measures and penalties be 
adopted for its effectual suppression. —Ez- 
change. 
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SUFFRAGE IN TENNESSEE. 


In our remarks upon education as a test 
of citizenship, we remarked, en passant, that 
the suggestion of the President’s message 
was a tacit admission of the fallacy of the 
boasted theory of Universal Suffrage. Per- 
haps it is time, and the time to face this is- 
sue squarely and fairly. Suffrage without 
limitation, is it what we want? Is ita pos- 
sibility ? 

We have been accused of wishing to cre 
ate a class distinction limiting Suffrage by 
education. It is said that we are threaten- 
ing the purity of Democratic principles by 
defining and qualifying the word citizen. 
Are we trying to create a class distinction 
or have we not rather suggested a less odi- 
ous and more sensible criterion of citizen- 
ship than that of sex. If by the purity of 
Democratic principles is meant the fanati- 
cism of Communism, the license of the Red 
Order, the French idea of ‘Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,” for the sake of all that is 
good and holy, let’s away with such princi- 
ples. 

We see no innate qualification in be- 
ing twenty-one years of age and of the 
masculine gender that fits the ignoramus 
and the yokel for exercising the right of 
self-government. We have proposed that 
after a certain period, sufficiently long to al- 
low the necessary qualifications to be attain- 
ed the right to vote shall be limited by ed- 
ucation, not depriving those who are now 
voters of their rights, but preventing any 
further accession of unqualified voters. 
Hold, says the critic, you touch the sacred 
right of Suffrage. Of all the claims to di- 
vine right that of the divine right of every 
masculine human to vote is the most absurd. 

We regret to call attention to the fact that 
your pure Democratic principles exclude 
women and children, and yet you howl at 
any limitation of the right of Universal Suf- 
frage. Come, be at least logical. Open 
the polls to every one without distinction of 
age, sex, or previous, etc. You say: But, 
here, these five year old children don’t un- 
derstand what they are doing. So ho, how 
is this?) You touch the sacred right of Suf- 
frage. You limit citizenship by requiring 
that these children understand what they 
are doing. Do the drunken rowdies who 
crowd our polls in the large cities under- 
stand any better? Do the large mass of col- 
ored voters appreciate what they are doing? 

You decry our attempt to regulate citi- 
zenship upon some sensible basis as an in- 
terference with the rights of the people and 
all the while you are debarring two-thirds 
of the population on the ground of age and 
sex. 

“Consistency thou art a jewel. 

Sewanee | Tenn| University News. 

———__ -e oe —___—_—_ 
VALUE OF WOMAN'S WORK. 

Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, writing to the 
Christian Union of his camp life in the 
woods, gives the following advice: 

‘‘All men ought to go to the woods and 
religiously do their own washing and gen- 
eral work—such as sewing, cooking, house- 
keeping, and dish washing. The work of 
women is not spoken of sensibly by men 
until they have done it themselves. Gen- 
tlemen readers, it is easy to talk! But just 
try it on a very modest scale once, and 
you'll honor working-women more than 
ever. Do as I have done—do a wash of six 
pieces, and then remember that a woman 
turns off two hundred pieces in a day. 
Look at your watch and see how long it 
takes you! Look at your soap and see how 
much you have used! Look at your white 
clothes (handkerchief or towel) and see 
what you have done or not done, and never 
again speak harshly of or to a woman on 
wash-day, nor of laundry-work as if it were 
unskilled labor. Try it. Don’t talk. Don’t 
sneer, Try it. A sympathetic gentleman 
having washed two dozen pieces will never 
change his shirt again without a glow of 
reverence and gratitude. She did this. <A 
similar and salutary consciousness will come 
to him who darns his own socks, patches 
his trowsers, splices his suspenders, and 
washes dishes, Look not every man upon 
his own things, but every man also upon thie 
work of a woman. Such an experience in 
the woods will go far toward settling the 
Woman question, by teaching us that “we 
are all members one of another, and there 
must be no schism. 


” 
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INSUFFICIENT HEAD COVERING. 

It is stated that of late years neuralgia of 
the face and scalp have increased greatly 
with the female sex, the male sex beingto a 
large degree exempt from the increase. A 
London physician writing to the British 
Medical Journal in regard to this statement, 
says that the malady is most painful and 
difficult of treatment, is a cause of mental 
depression, and leads more often to habits 
of intemperance than any other disease. 
He thinks that the reason women are the 
victims of the increased prevalence of the 
disorder is that their heads are not suffi- 
ciently covered when they are in the open 
air. Neuralgia results to some extent from 
the effects of cold upon the terminal 
branches of the nerves distributed to the 
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skin. It may be observed that the surface 
of the head which is actually covered in 
snen is at least three times that which fash- 
ion allows to women; indeed, the points of 
contact between the hat or bonnet and the 
head in the latter are so irregular as practi- 
cally to destroy any protection which might 
otherwise be afforded. 
-_— ome 
Third Woman’s 


Congress. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE FOR WOMEN, 


It is probable that the amount of money 
belonging to laboring women in our cities, 
and mostly deposited in Savings Banks, is 
larger than is generally supposed, and is in 
pitiable contrast to the poor, straitened 
homes they live in, and to the lack of com- 
forts they submit to, in order to preserve a 
fund which shall provide necessaries for pe- 
riods of misfortune and illness, and keep 
them in independence of public officers and 
institutions of charity. 

A portion only of the legitimate profits of 
these savings ever finds its way to them, but 
the larger share enriches the corporation to 
which they are intrusted, as the prosperous 
condition of Savings Banks sufliciently 
shows. Three, four, or at the highest, five 
per cent. is all the depositors receive, while, 
for the money invested in the houses they 
rent, they pay to the capitalist ten or twelve 
per cent., and this is not an occasional de- 
mand but a constant and regular and inev- 
itable demand upon their resources. 

If benevolent and capable business wo- 
men in our cities would set themselves to 
the administration of some scheme by which 
the aggregate savings of poor women could 
be employed in making homes for them 
without the intervention of the banker and 
capitalist to whom now more than half of 
the legitimate profits of their own savings 
must be yielded, a great improvement in 
their condition could be effected. Any wo- 
man who knows what a home is to the life 
of a family, (and what woman does not?) 
needs no persuasion to see the fuadamental 
good this would be, not merely to women 
but to all our people. 

That this is not a visionary good, unat- 
tainable in business ways and by business 
principles, is abundantly shown by the 
working of building associations, notably in 
Philadelphia, as well as in other portions of 
the country. There it is seen how working 
people’s savings have built up miles of streets 
with comfortable homes which they them- 
selves own, and with little more than the 
steady, unremitting effort which every head 
of a family must make who pays rent for 
the home he occupies. 

In some states the Philadelphia plan of 
Building Associations could not be put into 
operation without legislation similar to 
what was had in Pennsylvania for that pur- 
pose. It may be that benevolence could de- 
vise a way in which without infringing the 
usury laws of any state the same result 
might be reached as by the Building Associ- 
ations of Philadelphia; but if this cannot 
be done, benevolent women could hardly be 
better employed than in investigating the 
various means of making and improving the 
homes of the poor, and in efforts to secure 
right legislation for that purpose where it 
is needed. 

We would earnestly entreat the attention 
of women everywhere to this matter, believ- 
ing that it is only necessary to secure a right 
consideration of it, when it will be seen that 
very important benefits can be secured to 
working, saving women by efforts to induce 
confidence and co-operation among them- 
selves for mutual help. 

CHARLOTTE A, CLEVELAND, 

Perry, N. Y. 


HUMOROUS. 


The following conversation took place 
the other evening at the tea table in a Ban- 
gor home: Five year old to his mother: 
‘Mother, can I have a cookie?” ‘No, my 
son.” ‘Mother, can I have a quarter of a 
cookie?” ‘No, my son.” “Can I havea 
crumb of acookie?” ‘No!’ ‘Well, then, 
can I smell of a cookie?” 

A little Idaho three-year-old fell into a 
well recently where the water was only six 
inches deep, and remained there six hours 
before he was discovered. When he was 
finally rescued his pent up wrath knew no 
bounds. There was no crying about it, but 
such a volley of invectives upon the heads 
of neglectful parents never before fell from 
childish lips. Here is a sample: ‘‘ You fink 

kin tay in a well wifout nuflin t’e eat like 
a fog? ’Fy wasn’t no better fadder’n mud- 
her’n ‘ou I'd do wifout children!” 

A well-bred and exceedingly dignified 
young lady of this city entered a florist’s to 
make a purchase, when she was accosted as 
follows by a shrill voice resembling that of 
an aged lady; ‘Shut the door! don’t you 
know any better? It’s cold outside.” Very 
much overcome with mortification and em- 
barrassment she looked about for the speak- 
er, saying, “Pardon me, Madam, but the 
wind blew so I could hardly close the door. 
“Well, mind your eye, miss, and don’t do 
it again,” repeated the voice, when, to her 
great astonishment, the young lady found 
that she had been conversing with a well- 
educated and very familiar poll-parrot. An- 
noyed at the bird for deceiving her so, the 
young lady turned her back to the cage and 
was intent upon cxamining some flowers. 
Suddenly the same voice, or what seemed 
to be, said to her, ‘‘What can I do for you, 
miss?” ‘If you hold your tongue I shall 
be gratified above all things,” replied the 
young miss, turning round as she spoke, 
and discovering the lady proprietor stand- 
ing in her presence. 
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business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





GET IT OUT OF THE TAXES. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association held last 
month, Wm. I. Bowditch proposed a fund 
to enable the society to send lecturers 
through the State. He pledged $100 for 
such a fund, and said that we might have 
our treasury filled at once, if men would pay 
into it the money they save each year on 
their own taxes by the taxes they compel 
women to pay. 

In his pamphlet on the ‘‘Taxation of wo- 
men in Massachusetts,” the facts and figures 
of Mr. Bowditch show that the Suffrage 
cause would be made rich if it could receive 
the amounts thus saved. He says:— 

There is another fact connected with the 
taxation of women which, being a man, I 
am ashamed to point out, but which yet 
cannot be passed over in silence; and that is 
the inexpressible meanness of the thing. 
We men save at least two millions of dol- 
lars every year from our own burdens by 
this act of injustice. 

If, as we have seen, the women no doubt 
pay more than one-cleventh of the whole tax 
on property, every man of property in the 


State saves more than one-eleventh of his | 


taxes by the taxation of women. The cities 
and towns in table 8, pay more than half the 
taxes levied in the State, and the women paid 
more than one-ninth of the whole. So that 
one-half the men of property in the State save 
every year more than one-ninth of their taxes, 
by compelling the women who have no votes 
with which to protect themselves, to pay the 
amount. In Dedham, the men of property 
save more than one-eighth; in Brookline, 
more than one-seventh; in Berkley and 
Stockbridge, more than one-sixth; in Chesh- 
ire, among the beautiful Berkshire hills, 
and in the wealthy city of Newton, they 
save more than one-fifth of their taxes by 
this injustice! The men of property in 
Westtield saved in one year, $6000; in Pitts- 
field, $7000; in Northampton, $10,000; in 
Dedham. $11,000; in Watertown, $13,000; 
in Fall River, $14,000; in Taunton, $18,000; 
in Newburyport, $19,000; in Somerville, 
23,000; in Chelsea, $25,000; in Lynn, $30,- 
000; in Springfield, $35,000; in Salem, $36,- 
000; in Brookline, $49,000; in Worcester, 
$63,000; in Newton, $77,000; and in Bos- 
ton, more than $1,200,000 by this operation! 
It is simple justice that these sums, which 
amount to more than a million and a half 
of dollars, should be devoted to the service 
of women in their effort, to secure their 
right to have representation with their tax- 
ation. In every one of the above named 
towns, are friends of Woman Suffrage who 
might at least make an effort to secure 
some portion of this large sum for women. 
In open town meeting let the facts and _fig- 
ures be stated. Who knows but a sense of 
self-respect, of justice and of decency, may 
prompt the restoration of it to its rightful 

owners? L. 8. 
——-—— ome 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Two reports on the matter of Suffrage 
were presented in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, of Colorado on the 8th inst. The ma- 
jority report, as presented by Mr. Webster, 
chairman of the committee, will be found 
below. Mr. Bromwell submitted a minori- 
ty report, which was read and ordered print- 
ed, claiming that the qualifying word 
“male” should be stricken from the majori- 
ty report, thus removing all distinctions on 
account of sex. The majority report reads 
as follows: 

GENTLEMEN.—The majority of your Com- 
mittee on Rights of Suffrage and Elections, 
to whom was referred the subject matter re- 
lating to those branches of the Constitution ; 
also sundry petitions and resolutions relat- 
ing to the same subject, beg leave to state 
that they have had the same under consid- 
eration, and herewith return said petition 
and resolutions to the Convention, and sub- 
mit the following as their report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) W. W. Wessrer, 

Wo. E. Peck, 
WILBUR F. STONE, 

Section 1. Every male person over the age of twen- 
ty-one years, possessing the following qualifications 
shall be entitled to vote at all elections: 

First—He shall be a citizen of the United States, or, 
not being a citizen of the United States, he shall have 
declared his intention to become such citizen, accord- 
ing to law, not less than six months before he offers 
to vote. 

Second—He shall have resided in the State six 
months immediately preceding the election at which 
he offers to vote, and in the county, city, town, ward, 
or precinct, such time as may be prescribed by law. 
Provided, nowever, that in all elections for district 
school officers, and in voting upon all questions relat- 
ing to public schools within such districts, there shail 
be no distinction on account of sex. 

Sec, 2. The General Assembly may at any time ex- 
tend by law the right of Suffrage to persons not here- 
in enumerated, but no such law shall take effect or be 
in force until the same shall have been submitted to 
a vote of the people at a general election, and ap- 
proved by a majority of all the votes cast for and 
against such Jaw. 

Sec. 3. The General Assembly may prescribe by 
law an educational qualification for electors, but no 
such law shall take effect or be in force prigr to the 
year of our Lord, 1890, and no person who shall be a 
qualified elector prior to the year 1890, shall be dis- 
qualified by virtue of such law. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained a residence by reason of his 
presence or lost it by reason of his absence while em- 
ployed in the service, either civil or military, of this 
State, or of the United States, nor while a student of 


any institution of learning, nor while kept in any poor 
house or other asylum at public expense, nor while 
confined in public prison. 

Sec. 5. Voters shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace, be privileged from ar- 
rest during their attendance at elections, and in going 
to and returning therefrom. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be elected or appointed to 
any civil or military office in this State who 1s nota 


| citizen of the United States, and who shall not have 





resided in this State six months next preceding his 
election or appointment. 


Sec. 7. The general election of all officers, except 


as herein otherwise provided, shall be held on the first 
Tuesday of October, in the years of our Lord 1876 and 
1878, and thereafter as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 8. All elections by the pone shall be by the 
ballot; every ballot voted shall be numbered in the or- 
der in which it shall be received, and the number be 
recorded by the election officers on the list of voters, 
opposite the name of the voter who presents the bal- 
lot. The election officers shall be sworn or affirmed 
not to disclose how any voter shall have voted, unless 
required to do so as witnesses in a judicial possess 
ing: provided, that in all cases of contested elections, 
the ballots cast may be counted, compared with the 
list of voters, and examined under such safeguards 
and regulations as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 9. In trials of contested elections, and for of- 
fenses arising under the election law, no person shall 
be permitted to withhold his testimony on the ground 
that it may criminate himself, or subject him to pub- 
lic infamy, but such testimony shall not afterward be 
used against him in any judicial proceeding, except 
for perjury in giving such testimony. . 

Sec. 10. No person, while confined in any public 
prison, shall be entitled to vote at any election under 
the laws of this State. But every such person, who 
Was a qualified elector prior to such imprisonment, 
and who is released therefrom by virtue of a pardon, 
or by virtue of having served out his full term of im- 
prisonment, shall, without further action, be invested 
with all the rights of citizenship. 

Sec. 11. The General Assembly shall pass laws to 
preserve the purity of elections, and guard against 
abuses of the elective franchise. 

Sec. 12. The General Assembly shall by general law 
designate the courts and judges by whom the several 
classes of election contests, not herein provided for, 
shall be tried, and regulate the manner of trial, and 
all matters incident thereto, but no such law, assign- 
ing jurisdiction or regulating its exercise, shall apply 
to any contest arising out of an election held before 
its passage. 

MINORITY REPORT. 

The Minority Report 1s as follows :— 
DENVER, COLORADO, FEBRUARY 8, 1876. 
To the Honorable President of the Constitu- 

tional Convention:— 

The undersigned, a minority of the Com- 
mittee on ‘Rights of Suffrage and Election; 
respectfully beg leave to submit to the Con- 
vention the views of the minority of said 
Committee upon the subjects submitted to 
them. 

This minority of said Committee respect- 
fully submit that the report made by the 
majority of said Committee contains one 
provision which cannot be reconciled with 
justice and Equal Rights among the citizens 
of the State. 

Said provision is in the form of a limita- 
tion upon the Right of Suffrage, confining 
that right to less than one-half of the citi 
zens of the State over the age of twenty one 
years. 

The undersigned know of no reason why 
any portion of our citizens should be dis- 
franchised, except in case of crime, and 
even in that case this Convention has al- 
ready voted to remove the badge of infamy 
which disenfranchisement inevitably fixes, 
from any criminal who shall serve out his 
time of punishment. This vote of itself is 
all that is needed to stamp the proscription 
here complained of as a provision wholly 
unwarrantable and indefensible, because 
said vote was and is based on the recognized 
truth that among a body or community who 
stand upon a general equality, any particu- 
lar distinction, by way of deprivation or dis- 
qualification, applied to any portion of such 
community, operates, in spite of all that 
may be said or desired to the contrary, as a 
badge of inferiority, degradation and _re- 
proach, and cannot operate otherwise. And 
it is only because it does so operate that 
there is any foundation for the sympathy 
toward criminals who have endured the pen- 
alties of the law. 

This Convention only reflects the senti- 
ments of the whole people when it shows 
such sympathy with parties deprived of the 
principal and real badge of citizenship, 
which deprivation places any one subject to 
the same, in a position of perpetual pun- 
ishment, after the demands of the law are 
satisfied. 

But the deprivation in this case is one dis- 
tinctly at war with the deliberate act of this 
Convention, touching the most solemn and 
fundamental article of the Constitution now 
being formed—the bill of rights. That arti- 
cle begins as follows: ‘‘In order to assert 
our rights, acknowledge our duties, and pro- 
claim the principles upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded, we declare,” etc. 

“In order to assert our rights,”,—whose 
rights? Manifestly the rights of the whole 
people. ‘‘Acknowledge our duties,”—du- 
ties toward whom? Clearly, toward the 
whole people aud every one ofthem, ‘‘And 
proclaim the principles upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded, we declare,” ete. On 
what principles is our government founded? 
The principles following in the bill of rights, 
which are, among other things, these: 
“That all government of right originates 
from the people.” What people? The 
whole people of Colorado, who are of years 
of maturity. To prove this, let the section 
speak further for itself, in these words: ‘‘Is 
founded upon their will only, and is inst- 
tuted for the good of the whole.”” Can there 
be a more emphatic, complete and direct 
denial of the right of one-half the people to 
disfranchise the other? Why, according to 
the bill of rights the whole people have no 
right to distranchise any part, much less 
can those do so who are not even a majori- 


And if any majority can disfranchise a 
minority, What hinders a majority of those 
doing so from disfranchising a part of them, 
and so on down till but one is left, and 
thereupon he in fact set up an autocratic 
government, and proclaim himself the sov- 
ereign? And to conform to the  ill—that 
is, his bill—of rights, he may call himself 
the sovereign people, from whom all gov- 
ernment, by said bill, originates. 

But the bill goes on to say, ‘‘That the 
people of this State have the sole and exclu- 
sive right of governing themselves.” What 
does that mean? Why, that the whole peo- 
ple have this right, and not any part only. 
The right is “exclusive.” What does that 
mean? Why, that it excludes the right of 
any one, or any portion of the people to ar- 
rogate to himself or to themselves the right 
of governing. How, then, can this Conven- 
tion proclaim that bill of rights, so admir- 
ably framed, to set forth the true ‘“princi- 
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ples” of this government, and yet begin at 
the very next step by declaring that half 
the people are not any part of the govern- 
ing power, whose will originates all govern- 
ment. 

But aside from the universally recognized 
principles of the bill of rights, what right 
has any one class of the citizens to sit in 
judgment on allowing to others the exercise 
of their rights? 

Nobody can, and we believe no one does 
deny that one citizen has just as much right 
as another. This proscription then is an 
actual taking away or preventing of the ex- 
ercise of the very first right possible to a 
member of the commonwealth. 

Therefore this minority refuses to join in 
said report. 

But aside from abstract rights, and aside 
from contradiction between the parts of this 
organic law, the practical effect of disfran- 
chising any portion of the citizens of a re- 
public, is to create a sense of inferiority on 
their part and of contempt for them on the 
part of the favored class. 

It may be stated as a rule applicable to 
every species of republic, that depriving 
any class of the right of Suffrage invites 
contempt of that class, and in fact produces 


Further, in a republic the right of Suf- 
frage is part of the means of welfare of any 
person or class of persons. Experience has 
shown abundantly that the right to vote is 
concerned with securing food and raiment. 

No man who has examined the subject, 
doubts that the enfranchisement of the col- 
ored people put bread and butter into the 
mouths of their children. It enabled men 
to live by the labor of their hands who be- 
fore were the pariahs of the community, 
the foot-balls of the police courts and offi 
cers, and the last who could secure a chance 
to earn a bone or crust. for their children. 
Their enfranchisement in the District of 
Columbia added thirty thousand producing 
and thrifty citizens to the population, The 
merchant and business man of the District 
found that ten dollars paid into his till by 
a black man, was as good as any ten dollars 
he could get hold of. The people all found 
they had been enriched to some extent and 
nobody hurt by the enfranchisement forced 
upon the District. 

How is it with Woman? In the City of 
New York alone, more than forty thousand 
women are making vests and shirts, at ten 
cents apiece, toiling with bleeding fingers 
and weary eyes, at late hours, to find a scan- 
ty support for their children. 

In all the Union there are doubtless near 
a million of such cases, They represent 
perhaps three millions of children. There 
are to-day thousands in Colorado. In the 
near future there will be ten thousand. Can 
any one suppose that if these women had 
the right to vote, their interests would not 
be looked after by the politicians of all 
classes? The favors shown by politicians 
in and out of office to the lower classes of 
men because they are armed with the bal- 
lot, have ameliorated their condition: in 
every city of the Union. Can any one doubt 
the same result would follow in any other 
case? 

This minority speaks for more than three 
millions of children who are dependent on 
the support of their mothers or sisters. The 
attempt to keep up the distinctions of bar- 
barous ages:is a simple abuse of power 
which works an outrage on their rights. 
And all for what? Simply to gratify a 
prejudice and in many cases a conceit of 
self-superiority, always found in men in 
the savage state, and disappearing perhaps 
more slowly than any other savage char- 
acteristic, as civilization advances. 

In no class of business is such a discrim- 
ination allowed. The stockholders in all 
associations vote. Nobody is stupid enough 
to object that they are women. 

The members of every society, male and 
female, vote. Nobody thinks of setting up 
a distinction so ill-mannered and out of 
character as to put a question to one class 
of the members present. 

But in the government of the Common- 
wealth, which is primary to all governments 
of corporations or societies within its sphere, 
we go on refusing the exercise of the plain- 
est and most fundamental right to half the 
people. 

All the arguments—if sneering and crack- 
ing jokes are to be called arguments— 
brought against the exercise of universal 
Suffrage, are the very same urged by the 
favored class one hundred years ago against 
the right of just such men as now compose 
this convention. 

Then was heard the ery that in order to 
vote a man must be identified with the gov- 
ernment by something of great value to pre- 
serve to himself and family. Primogeni- 
ture and entailment, and other means of 
forcing a family distinction and perpetuity, 
all conspired to accumulate power in the 
hands of a favored few. We have torn all 
these badges of kingeraft and aristocracy 
to shreds, dignified labor, established free- 
dom, and in part emancipated humanity. 
But here we stopped half-way, as if some 
magic worked a spell on us. We stand 
dazzled like the buck by the glare of the 
night hunter’s torch, and fail to look at or 
perceive what is behind the prejudice which 
disables our intellectual eyes. 

All the arguments based on superiority 
are false in two respects—first, it makes no 
difference who is superior. We do not 
classify our present voters in that way. 
The most inferior clown in the whole coun- 
try is protected in his vote because it is 


right. He is a share-holder in the govern- 
ment. The unconvicted thief votes with- 


out hindrance. Secondly, it is false that 
woman is inferior to man. Any such as- 
sumption is false on its face, and falsified 
by all history. 

This capacity of Woman to govern has 
been shown. There is hardly a kingdom or 
empire, excepting those where the salic law 
has prevailed, which does not point to a 
reign when the scepter was held by a wo- 
man, as the most illustrious period of its his- 
tory, either in war or in peace. It stands 
undisputed—and to-day it is found, through- 
out the land, that the best governors in the 
school room are those natural governors of 
our infancy and youth, women. 

The truth is, we are a human race, part 
of ws are men, part of us are women—both 





equal—each superior and each inferior— 
each is part and parcel of the same human- 
ity. If either is to tread on the other, why 
must Woman be the victim? Have we not 
had enough of the absurd, outrageous and 
silly laws of the past centuries concerning 
the rights of married women? Laws ad- 
hered to for generations after all legislators 
and jurists were ashamed of them, and then 
only set aside by piecemeal, after the con- 
tinuation of injustice and fraud growing 
out of them had been endured beyond any- 
thing tolerated in other cases. 

The question involyes the welfare of all. 
Other nations are passing us now in this re- 
spect. England will yet beat the United 
States at the goal of universal Suffrage. 
She has advanced beyond us in that direc- 
tion as she has in law reforms. Unless we 
change our action we will be behind all the 
monarchies of Europe in one generation 
more. Taxation without representation is 
being put aside in all countries. We hold 
on to it against our women, as England 
held on to it against the Colonies in 1775. 
To-day they grade streets in the city of 
Denver and elsewhere, charge the expenses 
to the property holders in cases where half 
are women, and shut their mouths at the 
polls; while they commission the tax col- 
lector to levy upon and sell their homes to 
pay for jobs often put up to give contracts 
to some ward politician. 

The whole thing is a shame and reproach 
to our civilization, and in a few years will 
be looked back upon with as much aston- 
ishment as we now look back upon the 
hunting of slaves by blood-hounds in the 
South, and the laws for imprisoning and 
selling colored men in the north. 

The argument that many women would 
not vote if they had a chan¢ée, answers 
nothing. There are thousands who will 
voté and who petition for the opportunity. 
What is it the business of other people, 
men or women, that those should vote who 
desire so to do. 

In this Convention such has been the so- 
licitude to provide facilities for men to vote, 
that we have changed the day of election 
from November to October, in order to pre- 
vent the men of certain mining districts 
from being disfranchised by snows and 
storms. Yet here on the table are petitions 
of hundreds of women to be allowed to 
vote, and we coolly fling the request aside 
as though it came from the Cheyenne In- 
dians, and tell ten thousand and more of 
the citizens of this Territory that the lords 
and masters of Suffrage in this new State, 
one hundred years after the Declaration of 
Independence hold all which that instru- 
ment contains, like our bill of rights, to be 
but an amplification of our own superiority 
comp@gred with theirs—that the march of 
civilization differs nothing from the single 
file of the Ute chief with his feathers, and 
old brass and paint, while his squaw lugs 
the™burden, trudging helplessly and hope- 
lessly behind, the slave of a savage. 

But we propose one step—that is to allow 
women to vote at school elections. If this 
is done in good faith it is a confession of 
judgment against us that we are in the 
wrong. Though it is right as far as it goes, 
it is not a magnanimous movement; for it 
appears to recognize a right without the de- 
termination to establish it. It looks as if 
the darling conceit of superiority could not 
bear to do without some badge of distine- 
tion to make believe we are still able to keep 
something beneath us. This may bea great 
consolation to certain minds. We must ex- 
pect them to wrestle forever with any prin- 
ciple which would operate to leave nobody 
below them in the social or political scale. 

The true office of the judge is to discern 
justice by the law. The true office of the 
law-giver is to make the law the exponent 
of justice. 

In order that this be done, the undersigned 
respectfully submit that an article be adop- 
ted, the same in all respects as that reported 
by this committee, save that the one word 
“male,” in the first section be stricken out, 
to follow that other word ‘‘white,” lately 
expunged from thirty-seven constitutions, 
to the same charnel house of ancient abuses 
—and that the organic law, so perfected, be 
adopted as the foundation of Government 
in the Centennial State. Then the body of 
our constitution will conform to its own 
first principles, which would otherwise 
thunder in the index—in the bill of rights, 
to mock the impotence of its subsequent 
provisions, Respectfully submitted, 

P. H. BromweE 1, 
AGAPITA VIGIL. 

The minority report was read, printed, 
and laid on the table for future considera- 
tion. It is an interesting fact that the only 
Mexican in the Convention, Senor Agapita 
Vigil, joined in the minority report. He 
said, quietly: ‘‘I do it because it is right.” 
The Suffragists of Denver held a ‘‘grand 
ratification meeting” last Saturday night, 
and telegraphed to Wyoming for speakers. 
A Weld County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has just been organized in Greeley, and 
a Woman Suffrage Club at Big Thompson, 
Colorado. H. B. B. 
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THE CENTENNIAL KINDERGARTEN. 


Epirors JourRNAL.—You have made a 
mistake about the Centennial Kindergarten 
and Miss Barrett. It is Miss Barrett her- 
self who has been paid a thousand dollars 
that she may prepare a class of orphans to 
be inspected as they work and play in their 
Kindergarten at the Centennial Festival. 

By this it is expected to give an idea of 
the Kindergarten according to Freebel, to 
multitudes who know nothing of this new 
education, or who have false notions of it. 
Another very interesting object will be to 
suggest that in orphanages, where the God- 
given mother is lacking, may be given this 
maternal education, which is indispensable 
as a fountain of morality and religion, even 
though neither are taught formally,—the 
mother being inevitably the first represen- 
tative of God to the understanding of the 
child, and the child the Revealer to the 














mother of the Father in heaven. 

Besides this Kindergarten, the Kinder- 
garten committee of the Ladies’ Pavilion, 
desire very much to exhibit a model Nurs. 
ery Park, on Frabel’s principles, but to do 
that they need an additional sum of money. 
Will not some friend or friends of children 
send money for this purpose to the treas- 
urer, Mrs. Charles Willing, 
Street, Philadelphia? 

= ose —_ 

Centennial Suffrage For 

Women. 
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THIRTEEN REASONS WHY WOMEN 
SHOULD VOTE IN 1876. 
{All governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Tuomas J EFFERSON, | 


Women will vote, this year of grace 1876, 
not only in Wyoming Territory, but in 
some one or more of the States, and will 
help elect the Centennial President. 

This is a startling prediction. It is only 
fair that reasons should be given for beliey- 
ing it will prove true. 

1. The coming Presidential election will 
be more closely contested than any since 
1844. The evenly balanced condition of 
parties will impel politicians to leave no 
stone unturned to secure success. Which- 
ever party enfranchises Woman,in any close- 
ly contested State, will make a brilliant stra- 
tegical stroke ahd secure its electoral vote. 
The proposition has already been made from 
a Democratic source to enfranchise intelli- 
gent women in some of the Southern States 
in order to neutralize the negro vote, It is 
regarded with favor by some of the shrewd- 
est and ablest Democratic politicians. If 
one Southern State disturbs the balance of 
political parties by such a move in the inter. 
est of Democracy, we may be sure that Re- 
publican politicians will hasten to offset it 
by a similar counter movement in favor of 
Republicanism. 

2. The Presidential election will probably 
hinge on the vote of New York State. In- 
telligent Woman Suffrage in New York 
State would inure to the benefit of the Re- 
publican candidate, as, in the extreme 
South, it would inure to the benefit of the 
Democratic candidate. 

3. With the present voting population 
New York is hopelessly Democratic. Di- 
visions in the parties such as prevailed last 
year cannot extend into a Presidential Cam- 
paign. 

4. It curiously happens that, through 
Democratic divisions last fall, New York 
has a Republican majority in both branches 
of the State Legislature. The United States 
Constitution provides that Presidential elee- 
tors shall be chosen in such a manner as the 
Legislatures of the several States may direct. 
The New York Legislature may direct that, 
in addition to present voters, a// women who 
can read and write may vote for Presidential 
electors. The Governor can not veto this, 
for the Federal Constitution leaves this sub- 
ject exclusively with the Legislature. It is 
fair, however, to assume that Gov. Tilden 
and the Democrats in the State Legislature 
would favor rather than oppose Woman's 
Enfranchisement, if they found it inevitable, 
in the hope of conciliating the new voters. 
The Democratic minority would probably 
urge the enfranchisement of a// women, in 
order to leave parties as they are at present, 
while the Republicans would insist on hav- 
ing an intelligence qualification. 

5. This would place New York among 
the Republican States, and would bring for- 
ward several leading Republican statesmen 
as candidates, who have been rudely shoved 
to the back-ground by the apparently hope- 
less political character of the State. If in- 
telligent women were allowed a vote for 
Presidential electors New York would not 
improbably be represented on the Presiden- 
tial ticket. 

6. Some of the shrewdest leading Repub- 
licans in Albany, including, we are told 
Speaker J. W. Husted, of the Assembly, 
see these points even more clearly than we 
have presented them, and favor Woman 
Suffrage for Presidential electors. The in- 
fluence of the Speaker would go a great way 
in pushing such a measure. _ 

7. With intelligent Woman Suffrage 
granted in any State, party leaders will be 
quick to seize the idea wherever it can be 
used to partisan advantage. Women will 
vote first in closely contested States, and es- 
pecially where the Legislature is of differ- 
ent politics from the usual popular vote. 

8. Ten years ago there was vastly strong 
er feeling against Negro Suffrage than nov 
prevails against Woman's Enfranchisemert. 
But the entire Republican party wheebd 
around in support of Negro Suffrage, en- 
franchising the ignorant negroes of the 
South en masse, when it was seen that apar- 
tisan advantage was to be gained by it. The 
feeling against Woman Suffrage is not near- 
ly so strong as was that against Neg‘o En- 
franchisement ten years ago. 

9. Thousands of intelligent Democrats 
now regret that their party did not follow 
the lead of Vallandigham in 1868, ~ominat- 
ing 8. B. Chase for President, on the plat- 
form of Impartial Suffrage and Universal 
Amnesty. Opposing Suffrage they lost 
part of the negro vote which might else 
have been retained; besides delaying am- 
nesty for years, and making it the foot ball 
for demagogues and third rate politicians 
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aspiring to be statesmen. Democrats will 
yot be apt to repeat their mist: ake of oppos- 
ing the enfranchisement of any class of cit- 
izens who are pretty sure of enfranchise- 
ment within a few years at farthest. There 
is this growing feeling that Woman ny gf 
is inevitable and near. Tlie Boston Post, : 
few years ago expressed a general feeling A 
many politicians when it jocosely declared 
, favor of Woman Suffrage because it 
aa to be on the winning side of the 
next great issue.” The Jost will need to 
hunt up and republish that article ere long. 
10. Various circumstances—notably the 
Tilton- Woodhull scandal, have cast discred- 
it on Woman Suffrage. But, though less 
has been said on the subject, the belief in 
the justice of allowing Woman to vote has 
steadily grown, as winter wheat sometimes 
grows under a protecting snow bank. An 
exciting political campaign will show that 
no time has been lost during this seeming 


reaction. 

11. Most intelligent men now concede the 
justice and propriety of Woman's Enfran- 
chisement, and only object that most wo- 
men do not want to vote. But political ne- 
cessities are dispelling women’s indifference. 
Women who own property need a vote, and 
there is no argument against their having it. 
In the Southern States intelligent women 
would like a vote to prevent the rule of or- 
ganized ignorance. In the North thousands 
more want a vote to stay the evils of intem- 
perance. 

12. During the past year the order of Pat- 
rons of Husbandry has familiarized one and 
a half millions of men and women with the 
idea of Woman as voters and as eligible to 
office in the Grange Organization, and the 
influence and power of this Order is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. No evil ef- 
fects have followed from the fact that wo- 
men vote and are voted for in Grange meet- 
ings. On the contrary it has had a refining 
and harmonizing influence, and the pres- 
ence of women in the Grange is universal- 
ly regarded as one of the chief causes of the 
wonderful growth and success of the Order, 

This is the Centennial year. There 
is universal expectation that something un- 
usual is to happen; but nobody can guess 
what is coming. This expectation of some- 
thing unusual has in all history invariably 
insured its own fulfillment. Millions of peo- 
ple will, this year, repeat the immortal 
words of the Declaration of Independence: 
“All governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” The 
men who periled all for this idea and for 
that of ‘‘No taxation without representa- 
tion” will be lauded in every newspaper and 
from every rostrum in the country. It is 
by such iteration and reiteration that truths 
are made real to the popular thought and 
conscience. What more natural than that 
these constantly repeated truths conjoined 
with the political necessities heretofore al- 
luded to, should impress the public mind 
with the idea that Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment and equality in representation are the 
true Centennial work, and that these after 
all are the ‘‘something” that we had been 
blindly expecting? If Woman’s Enfran- 
chisement is established in even one state in 
1876, the claim of this year as memorable in 
the progress of equal human rights will 
never be disputed. If there is any other 
way of realizing popular expectation of our 
Centennial year so as to satisfy not only our- 
solves but posterity and the world, it has 
never yet been suggested. 

These are thirteen excellent reasons to ac- 
count for Woman’s Enfranchisement after 
itis secured. Why not for believing that 
it will be achieved soon? 

New York. 

——--- oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE NEW YORK 
LEGISLATURE. 


We are glad to correct a misstatement 
which appears in the Journaw of Feb. 5, 
and which, of course, was not intentional. 
We said that just after the hearing before 
the N.Y. Assembly Judiciary Committee the 
whole subject was contemptuously laid on 


A GRANGER. 





the table, and we contrasted this action in 
New York, with our respectful treatment in 
Massachusetts, It is not surprising that we 
should have fallen into this error, when 
pains were taken by certain New York pa- 
pers tomake it appear that such adverse ac- 
tion had taken place. We are indebted to 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake for the real 
facts. which are as follows: 

‘Not long after the hearing given to Mrs. 
Gage and Mrs. Blake, a democratic member 
moved that the Woman Suffrage memorials 
be taken out of the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee, and referred to the ‘Commit- 
tee on Grievances.’ The motion was insult- 
ing alike to the Judiciary Committee, and 
to the friends of Woman Suffrage, and one 
of the most respectable Republican mem- 
bers of the Assembly, Mr. Carroll E. Smith, 
moved that the motion be laid on the table, 
which was promptly carried. 

“On Tuesday last the Senate Judiciary 
Committee granted ahearing, of which we 
give an account elsewhere, and on Friday, 
Feb. 11th, Mr. George West presented a bill 
giving Presidential Suffrage to the tax pay- 
ing women of the State. This bill was re- 


ferred to the Judiciary Committee and will 
come up in regular order for discussion.” 

Mrs. Blake adds ‘Iam not sanguine that it 
Will pass, but I am sure, from what I have 
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seen at Albany, that it will receive a very 
respectable support. Some of the most 
leading men in the House are in favor of 
the measure, and it will be a great point 
gained to get a vote, even if it be a small 
one; as it will be the first time the ques- 
tion has ever gained even that much atten- 
tion in the State.” L. D. B. 
ioeeioctnth icici 


A SIGNIFICANT REACTION. 





The following paragraphs, clipped from 
the daily newspapers, hate a profound polit- 
ical significance :— 

“It is feared in California that the law 
passed last year which allows women to 
hold educational offices, is only the entering 
wedge for Woman Suffrage, and a bill has 
been introduced in the Legislature to repeal 
the act. Three women are now holding the 
office of county superintendent in different 
sections of the State. The majority by 
which the law was passed was small.’ 

“The variety theater owners affected by 
the action of the police under the law of 
1862, prohibiting the sale of liquor and the 
employment of waiter-girls in a place where 
a theatrical entertainment is given, met at 
the Germania Assembly Rooms yesterday. 
Steps are to be taken for the repeal of the 
law.” 

Thus is Woman, through her inability to 
vote, simply a shuttlecock in the hands of 
politicians. Her morality, her industrial 
opportunity, her influence on education, 
are thus placed outside of ‘her own control. 

Let us not be content with an occasional 
sop in the way of virtuous legislation in 
our behalf, seeing clearly that the hand that 
gives may also take again; but, with a right- 
cous discontent, let us keep a steady eye to 
the ballot itself, as the goal of our endeavor. 

So may we, by the grace of God, implant 
somewhat of the virtue of America’s wo- 
men in the soulless corporations that infest 
our noble land. c. C. H. 

a ome 


WOMEN ON JURIES. 





At the recent Woman Suffrage Hearing, 
Mr. Morse, of Canton, while wholly ignor- 
ing the conclusive testimony of Hon, J. W. 
Kingman to the success of Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming, alluded to his statement 
that women had not recently been impan- 
neled as jurors, as indicating that they had 
not given satisfaction in that capacity. 

But Judge Kingman expressly said @at 
women had given satisfaction as jurors and 
that the reasons why they had not lately 
been called to jury duty in Wyoming were 

1. The Judges recently appointed are 
from Delaware, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
conservative lawyers, who are not used to 
seeing women serve on juries, and they 
have given instructions not to call on wo- 
men. 

2. It has always been customary, in Wy- 
oming, to accept the plea of ‘‘imperative 
engagements,”’ when made by women, as an 
excuse from jury duty. Hired help is al- 
most unknown inthe Territory. Women do 
their own housework, and are therefore ex- 
ceedingly occupied in their domestic duties, 
and very few of them are able to command 
the necessary leisure. 

3. No exigency has occurred to make it 
important to empanne] women, as the most 
glaring social irregularities have already 
been suppressed, and the laws are now rea- 
sonably well enforced, the Sunday law in- 
cluded. 

If one part of Judge Kingman’s testimo- 
ny is taken, there is no fairness in discard- 
ing the remainder. Moreover the petitions 
before the legislature are not for placing 
women on juries, but for legislation to en- 
able women to exercise their right of Suf- 
frage. H. B. B. 

ODO 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN MINNESOTA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I notice your article 
entitled ‘‘Straws” commending the Agricul- 
tural Society of Santa Clara for their selec- 
tion of Mrs. 8. L. Knox as delegate, and 
Mrs. L. J. Watkins as director of said so- 
ciety. And why not? Are not women in- 
terested in agricultural affairs, and in every 
other calling that benefits and ennobles the 
human race? 

Many women are well qualified to fill po- 
sitions of honor and emolument if they were 
less timid: a false modesty often restrains 
them. Do not women often complain, just- 
ly too, that they are taxed without represen- 
tation; having no voice in the expenditure 
of those taxes? Well, how many place 
themselves voluntarily, in just such  posi- 
tions by giving their thousands for institu- 
tions of charity, missionary societies, and 
educational institutions, yet never ask that 
women shall form a part of the Trustees 
controlling such institutions? I have no- 
ticed in Ladies’ Benevolent Societies, that 
men are appointed treasurers and auditors, 
almost invariably; just as though women 
were not capable, or honest enough to man- 
age their own affairs. Cannot some of the 
editors, or readers of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL tell me if there are any institutions of 
education, even for women, in which wo- 
men form a part of the controlling board? 
My attention has been called to this subject 
by the following circumstance: A leading 
denomination here in Minnesota have de- 
cided to build an academy for the benefit 
of the sons and daughters of this growing 
State. An interested woman offered a cer- 
tain sum of money for the institution; pro- 
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one-third women. She contended that 
where woman's money and labor go, there 
she should have a voice in controlling such 
money and labor—that being just and right. 
Likewise, that women are quite as compe- 
tent to direct the affairs of institutions that 
are to fit their sons and daughters for life’s 
duties, and that too just at the most critical 
period, physically, mentally, and morally, 
of their lives, as are the stronger sex. The 
two should co-operate, as in the family. 

The subject has been discussed by the ap- 
pointed Board, and by different individuals 
from St. Paul to New York, and considered 
favorably by most; but I cannot tell what 
the result will be, not having a precedent. 

Mantonville, Dodge Co, Mini. A. Cc. H. 

oe 
WHO IS OUR ACCUSER? 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—I find the following 
item inthe Detroit Evening Neis of 4th inst: 

Mrs. Warner, of Boston, rises to remark 
that the Woman Suffrage agitation is due to 
the persistency of one-half dozen persons, 
who either get a living or notoriety out of 
the business. 

Please tell us who the above lady is? She 
must live in blissful ignorance of what is 
going on around her, or is wilfully trying to 
mislead. If she errs through ignorance we 
pity her, 1f not, we cannot respect the wo- 
man who willingly becomes the instrument 
to propagate falsehood. 

The Suffrage cause is gaining ground, and 
women who can rise above the frivolity of 
fashion and have the great good at heart, 
believe that it is the only solution to many 
a problem in which our best interests are in- 
volved. J. E. Miunar. 

Detroit, Mich. 

(The lady is one of two, who appear every 
year at the State House to prove that neith- 
er they nor any other woman has a right to 
be there. We give them credit for persist- 
ency, but do not assert that they either get 
a living or notoriety out of the business. 

Eps. w. J.) 
sneal ooo ee 
A CARD FROM MISS LOUD. 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—As you have seen fit 
to misrepresent my statement about the 
Rice resolution, justice demands that you 
print the exact words of my letter. _I still 
reiterate that the house unanimously sus- 

tained my point, and Mr. Davis, who was 
silenced by my appea ul, will, I think, sus- 
tainme. He cerfai ewe to account 
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imously sustaine®™ e that the Alex- 
ander Rice resolution was feat by a vote of 
43 to 20, when it strikes me that that was 
the resolution on which Mr. Bowditch threw 
his casting vote; we claim that, unless Mr. 
Bowditch denies it. There are errors enough 
in the report to fill a volume. I point out 
those only that seem to me most important. 
Let us have fair play. Hux.pa B. Loup. 
We stated our view of the facts, week 
before last. We abide by what we then 
said, and see no reason to change our report 
in any particular. H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA. 


In Minnesota, the Constitutional Amend- 
ment which gives Woman a right to vote at 
any election for the purpose of choosing any 
officers of schools, or upon any measure re- 
lating to schools and to be eligible to hold 
any office pertaining solely to the manage- 
ment of schools was passed, 3238 majority. 
In many of the towns the Amendment re- 
ceived three fourths of all the votes cast. 
In Medford, Steele Co., for instance, the vote 
stood for the Amendment, 57; against, 17. 
Well done, Minnesota! 

ode 
GREEN HOUSES FOR WOMEN--INFORMA- 
TION WANTED. 
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Epitors JournAuL.—I should think hav- 
ing charge of a green house would be nice 
work for women. Did not some young la- 
dies receive training, fitting them for this 
object, at Harvard several years ago, and 
start in the business afterw: rd, meeting with 
success? Can you not through your valued 
columns tell us something in regard to, not 
only this, but other business in which wo- 
men may engage? J.T. F. 

Phila., Pa. 





_ oe 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Epirors JourNAL.—I am glad you pub- 
lish this paper. It does good. A copy 
comes to me although not in my name. My 
mother, almost eighty years old, prizes it 


| next to her Bible, and each week reads every 


word. She is glad that she has lived to 
see such a paper for women, and often con- 
trasts the present and past, and her heart 
gladdens at the advance. She says “‘I 
hoped I might live to cast one vote.” 

My mother shows the excellent JoURNAL 
to all Who come in, not thinking for one 
moment that many regard it as an incendi- 
ary document, or as something worse. 
Very often her feelings are deeply wounded 
either by their indifference or unkindness. 
I am doing what I can, and find a few to 
work with me. The prejudice against a 
woman physician is almost wholly among 
the ignorant class. The physicians here 
counsel with me very courteously. Pardon 


vided the perpetual board be composed of | me for trespassing upon your time. 








I have the pleasure of referring you to 
my friends Mrs. E. D. Cheney and Miss 
Abby W. May, as I had the honor of oc- 
cupying the position of Resident Physician 
at the N. E. Hospital for women and chil- 
dren during the absence or the late Dr. 
Dimock. M. E. F. 

Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

—————- eo ———_—_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—After a spirited de- 
bate this afternoon, February 8, upon the 
proposed Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment, the questiop Was, postponed | 
until the 15th inst. Somhe? tat “nhe oppo- 


nents took the ground that? tIntre Was no | 


provision for a lyaw, ing the :¥mendluntng, Anal 
consequently thag® tf _ Passa it, wohla detb- 
valid. Others a argued, and very correctly 


I thigk, MetiOfoRige atima ef Anbciklivens + 


was tytBidliahd betame a flawt the nfethe’s 
word ‘‘white’’ was stricken from the Con- 
stitution. We hope soon to bring the bat- 
tle to the gates and come off victorious. 
Yours in the good work, 
Mary F. Gray Pirmay. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
— oe 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS. 





The following names of members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
were not in cluded last week. 


wn  =é§  siaccneereacoesedane 500 
Mrs. M. W. Rogers, sncceedvaravsivneies Ae 
ee § sieceeieevanepeeee 500 
Frank W. Bird, 0 ook cece cece ec eee 100 
Dr. Mercy B.dackson. =... cece ccc cceccees 100 


NOT r ES “AND NEWS. 


Each branch of the O Ohio Legistature has 
chosen a colored man as assistant clerk. 

All the university examinations in Italy 
are open to Women on the same terms as to 
men. 

In 1861 Hans Andersen received from 
Mrs. Browning, on her death-bed, the last 
stanzas she ever wrote -two verses on the 
Danish story-teller. 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Assembly proposing to confer the 
right to vote for presidential electors on all 
women with $250 worth of real estate. 

The opinion prevails in South Carolina 
that Gov. Chamberlain is getting the upper 
hand in the fight with the thieves. They 
have begun quarreling with themselves, and 
this is considered a preliminary to their 
overthrow. 

The party of young women teachers who 
lately left for Cape Colony, South Africa, 
consisting of Misses Anna and Nellie A. 
Smith, of Sunderland, Carrie Ingraham of 
North Adams, and Emma Landfear, of New 
Haven, have reached their destination. 

A reform club has recently been formed 
in Fitchburg in the interest of temperance. 
It proposes to open a reading room, and so- 
licits contributions of newspapers, periodi- 
cals and magazines. They may be sent to 
A. W. Watson, Secretary. 

The School of Design in San Francisco, 
of which Mr. Virgil Williams is Professor, 
recently gave an exhibition. The first prize, 
the Avery gold medai for the best oil paint- 
ing, was awarded to Miss Susie Dugan, 
daughter of Mr. T. H. Dugan, formerly of 
Boston. 

The daughter of the late Mark Smith, who 
has been studying for three years under 
Signor San Giovanni, and who has appeared 
in several Italian companies as Mlle. Marco, 
has been engaged for the St. Petersburg 
imperial opera, at a salary of 4000 francs a 
month. 

The Housekeeper, ‘‘A journal of domestic 
economy,” is full of vauable information, 
especially for young housekeepers, It 
treats of the best ways of doing things, of 
the right times, of true economy, good taste, 
how to make the most of alittle. 1t is pub- 
lished by Charles F. Wingate, and is cheap 
at $2,00 a year. 

Francis P. Blair, former editor of the 
Globe is living near Washington. He is 
eighty-five years of age, and in feeble health. 
He speaks. gratefully of the assistance he 
has received from his wife while editing the 
Globe, Although only two years his junior, 
she still accompanies him in his horseback 
rides in summer. 

Whilst one American lady is the wife of 
the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
another is to replace Lady Lytton at Lis- 
bon, Mr. Buckley Mathew, C. B., who is 
married to a daughter of the late Mr. Ger- 
ard, of Gramercy Park, having been ap- 
pointed to succeed the newly appointed 
Governor-General of India at the Portu- 
guese Court. 

Mr. James H. Mason, of Taunton, whose 
mother was a Davis, has a family Bible 
which descended from Sir Thomas Davis, 
m3 Mayor of London in 1532, in which 

ear the Bible was printed. It is an heir- 
aed bequeathed by him to be kept in the 
Davis family. It is a most ancient relic, 
being 344 years old, and exceeds centennial 
relics almost two centuries and a half. 

Five hundred and thirty-eight names to 
the Woman Suffrage petition from Leom- 
inster came in all right,—thanks to the 
Suffrage Club! But from what ‘‘minster” 
came the 148 names headed by F. B. Cooke, 
and credited to Leominster, of which the 

















club knows nothing? Istherea 
in that town? 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage, whom we all like 
to call ‘‘Aunt Fanny,” is slowly recovering 
from an illness, which has kept her in her 
room during the winter. She is not yet 
able to read, but her spirit is as strong and 
true as ever. If the sympathy and _ best 
wishes of her hosts of friends could bring 
her health she would be restored at once. 


private ally 


A new claimant for a share in the estate 
of the late Michigan millionaire, Captain 
E. B. Ward, has appeared in Sandusky, in 
| the person of a woman who declares that 
| she was secretly married to Captain Ward 
many years ago, and that she has a mar- 
riage certificate and other proofs to estab- 
lish her claim. She demands $250,000 as 
| he ry share in the estate. 


eiXx callection of specimens in certain de- 


riutufebts of natural history, which was 
promised by Prof. Agassiz to the cabinet 
of Mount Holyoke seminary, a short time 
before his death, has lately been received. 
Among the rest, are 124 generic types of 
shells, and a number of corals, many of 
which are rare and very valuable. Pliny 
Jewell of Hartford, brother of the post- 
master-general, has also presented a large 
box of minerals from Sicily. 

An appreciative audience, consisting al- 
most entirely of members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and their lady 
friends, recently assembled in large num- 
bers to listen to a fine selection of readings 
given inthe association hall by Miss Geor- 
gia Cayvan. The manifestations of ap- 
plause were frequent throughout the enter- 
tainment. ‘‘Robert of Lincoln” and ‘*Mary 
Maloney” were the best rendered and were 
heartily recalled. 

Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, our once regular 
and valued contributor to the Woman's 
JOURNAL, has during the last nineteen 
months, been utterly helpless from rheuma- 
tism. She is now able to walk witha crutch 
and con use her hands, as a beautiful (alas, 
private) letter has just reached us from her, 
She promises a communication for the Jour- 
NAL, as soon as she is able to write. May 
all good angels help her to her old strength 
and health again, will be the earnest wish of 
every reader of this paper. 

At the Moody and Sankey Revival meeting 

New York, one day last week, in the 
afternoon, no one was admitted but ladies, 
except the male members of the choir, a 
few reporters, and the usual detail of po- 
licemen, The audience was such an one as 
New York has probably never seen before. 
Between 6,000 and 7,000 women were seat- 
ed in one room, every grade of society 
being represented, and forming a congrega- 
tion to be seen few times in the course of a 
life, 

The Judiciary Committee of the New York 
Senate appointed a hearing on the 8th inst, 
in the Senate chamber on the subject of 
Presidential Suffrage for women, but the 
audience attracted was so large that it was 
necessary to adjourn to the Assembly cham- 
ber. Every seat on the floor of the House, 
the lobbies and the galleries, was occupied, 
there being in the audience on the floor a 
preponderance of ladies. Mrs. Clemence 
8. Lozier, M. D.; Mrs. Helena M. Slocum 
and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake addressed 
the committee. 

In the State Senate, Thursday, Mr. Dun- 
kel presented a petition from citizens of 
Philadelphia to the effect that a law shall 

passed making women eligible to the 
office of prison inspector. A few days 
since we called attention to the many evils 
which prevail in the women’s departments 
of our prisons under the present system, 
and urged the necessity for legislative ac- 
tion of the kind pointed out by the peti- 
tioners. The reasons why such a law would 
prove highly beneficial to both the moral 
and physical condition of women in prison 
are hardly of a sort which can here be dis- 
cussed, but they are sufliciently obvious, 
we believe, to influence the Legislature— 
now that the matter is officially brought to 
its notice—to make the desired change in 
the statutes. Senator Dunkel is deserving 
of credit for having taken the matter up, 
and we trust that he will continue to press 
it toa successful conclusion.— Philadelphia 
Press. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James Pye. None genuine 
without. 24w4 





We call the attention of our readers who have sur- 
plus funds they desire to place in a perfectly secure 
institution, to the card in another column, of the 
Mercantile Savings Institution of Boston. With a 
guarantee fund of over $200,000. It affords perfect 
security to its depositors. lw8 


Neglected Coughs ‘and Colds.—Few 
are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold,” in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to “Brown’s BroncHiaL 
Trocues,” if neglected, often works upon the Lungs. 

lws. 


State Statistices.--The undersigned, “having 
been connected with the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment during a period of nearly twenty-five years, of- 
fers his services to those doing business before the 
Legislature, in the preparation of statistics of every 
form. Having been familiar with the legislation of 
the last quarter of a century, he is confident of giv- 
ing satisfaction to those who may have occasion to 
employ him. E. P. ROBINSON. 

ay! be addressed at the State Library. Desk room 
with Wm. Mills & Co., 237 Washington St. 

Refers to Wm. Gaston, Hon. Oliver Warner, Chas. 
Adams, George M. Amerige, Esq.. office of the Bos- 
ton Board of Underwriters. 
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“POET RY. 


LINNET. 


The Linnet sang her little song; 
The gilded wire 
That built her cage was bright but strong. 
In her home's spire 
She had essayed to build a nest: 
Three straws, three hairs; 
A downy feather from her breast. 
These little cares 
Fatigued her, yet she wrought her best. 
And as the April days grew long 
This small bird's thought, 
Which she had woven with her song, 
Was duly wrought. 
Her empty cradle finished hung, 
Yet all alone 
She sang; there came no Linnet’s young 
From sun to sun. 
Patient, and yet she seemed to need 
The woods and air, 
The fragrance of the thistle’s seed 
The wood-fern’s hair ee 
Wherein to rest her velvet feet. . 
No sad complaint : 
Made Linnet, but sang ever sweet 
Her carol quaint. 
Till on one bright September morn 
They found her dead. 
Her wings, the hue of ripened corn, 
Bright, were outspread. 
For Linnet in the dawn had heard 
The whirr of wings, 
The rustling of gay troops of birds, 
Toward other springs. 
And stretching wide her sunny wings, 
One wild, strange thrill 
Of Hope swept all those silken strings 
Of life a-thrill— 
So wild it broke this winged lyre. 
Shattered she lay— 
All broken of this vain desire 
To fly away. 
Sadly within her little nest 
We press each wing; 
Sorry we knew not what was best 
For those who sing! 
Close by a stalk of thistle’s seed 
We hide the bird, 
And, sighing, weep for the hearts that bleed 
Of Hope deferred. 
—Golden Age. 
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MOTHER-IN-LAW. 





HER SIDE OF THE STORY—AND A PRETTY 
GOOD STORY, TOO. 





A good many things, some of them good, 
many of them sharp, and occasionally 
cruel, having been said of late of mothers- 
in-law, and now comes one of this much- 
talked of class and tells her side of the 
story. That she tells it well will be ad- 
mitted by all who read it. 

Left a widow, after a few years of most 
unhappy life, I retired with my two chil- 
dren to a small town where I intended to 
subsist upon my very moderate means, and 
devote myself to the care of their educa- 
tion. 

I think the enjoyment we have in our 
children, before they reach the age of ten 
is very great. All faults and evil tenden- 
cies seem so sure to be eradicated with 
time, we can scarcely believe the pains we 
are taking will ever have any but the de- 
sired result. These early promises are so 
beautiful! Every childish liking seems a 
talent, lacking only opportunity to develop 
into excellence. 

My girl and boy went to school in the 
morning. In the afternoon we walked to- 
gether, and we all three enjoyed those long 
rambling walks. Then our tea table, and 
our evenings, when I read to them—how 
delightful was our companionship! How I 
tried in every way to sow the good seed. 
T have said that my means were small, but 
my wants were few, and I considered it my 
duty to make them fewer, for my children’s 
sake. I took care that they were always 
well dressed, often working until late at 
night at their clothes—my own were plain 
enough. They never knew. of course, the 
sacrifices I made that they might have 
pleasure. 

That my children loved me, respected 
me, I need not repeat. Their first thoughts 
always seemed to be of me. At Christmas 
they presented me with horrid little daubs, 
which I still treasure, tied up in little pack- 
ages, and dated. Ah! happy, happy days! 
—days when a paper of sweet cake is sufti- 
cient for happiness. 

The days came when they grew tall and 
less dependent on me. James left school, 
and, as my means did not admit of his go- 
ing to college, I obtained admittance for 

him into the place of business of a friend. 
One day I heard an acquaintance say that 
my son admired a Miss Benson. Then first 
shot into my heart that acute pang of jeal- 
ousy which I had heard a woman feels when 
another woman dares to lay claim to her 
son—a bitter, unreasonable feeling, but 
strong and fierce, trample on it as you may. 
Lasked James about it; he laughed at the 
idea. 

A year later he announced that he was en- 
gaged to this very girl, and asked me to go 
and see her. I went. She was tall and 
very thin, and stylish looking with reddish 

hair. She wore a great many flounces, and 
a great deal of jewelry of the pale gold 
kind. Her manners were very gracious to 
me, but somehow or other there was some- 
thing about her that seemed to say she was 
the one who had always had a right to 
James, while I stood out in the queer but 
awkward light of one whose claims upon 
him were very trifling, and quite recent. 

When I went home I sat in my rocking- 
chair for about an hour, thinking. I had 
understood the formation of every kite he 


had ever tlown, fathomed the capacities for 
every toy 
just missed committing suicide, 
the mysteries of marbles of every degree, 
loved every puppy and kitten he had ever 
adopted and taken to his heart—why could 
I not at least try to love this reddish-haired 
girl? People congratulated. ‘‘Oh! yes, I 
was very much pleased, not losing a son at all 
—Oh! no—only gaining another daughter!” 
—‘‘Delightful, certainly, and early mar- 
riages are, as you say, very desirable.” 

A year afterward they were married, and 
remained some months with her family, 
during whic h time I saw her often, and 
cannot say di tnd any fault to find with 
her. Then *deutes; sought and obtained a 
very. Eeodsposip inary i in & tawn distant about 
ontebigagrgd nfileg Ag first the news was 
ver’ “sdfti8titetsry. “(far ifiing little house, 
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some months later, things were not quite so 
bright. The baby had had the croup, my 
son himself a touch of the intermittent fe- 
ver, servants were great plagues, house- 
keeping a dreadful trouble. Disturbed be- 
yond measure at the reiteration of these la- 
mentations, I decided to go and see for my- 
self how they were circumstanced, and be 
of what assistance I might for a short time. 
So one winter morning, leaving Fanny with 
an intimate friend, and intrusting my house 
and all it contained to the care of one ser- 
vant, I left home alone. Arriving after 
dark at my destination, found the two 
young servants enjoying a very comfortable 
meal in the kitchen. My son and his wife 
were out spending the evening with some 
friends, Their surprise and pleasure at 
seeing me upon their return home appeared 
great. Upon conversing with Maria the 
next day, I found her to be very ignorant as 
regarded baby’s requirements. ‘He does 
cry so dreadfully,” she said, I stayed there 
a whole month; perhaps it was too long, 
but there always seemed to be something 
for me to do, I took charge of the little 
creature whenever his mother wanted to 
spend an evening in company, which was 
not seldom. Many and many a lonely hour 
did I spend in that dimly lighted room, lis- 
tening to that low breathing rather than 
trust him to the awkwardness of the young 
girl who professed to fulfil the duties of a 
child's nurse. I did a great deal of serving 
for Maria, of whom I became fonder than 
I had ever expected to be. 

James had a relapse of his intermittent 
fever. His wife know nothing about sick- 
ness; [nursed him—I who had never known 
fatigue when he needed anything in former 
years, would not fail him now. I sat up 
with him night after night, and showed the 
cook how to prepare nice little dishes for 
him, such as I knew he liked—that is to say 
I prepared them while the cook looked on. 
Whatever was wanted now, up stairs or 
down, I was the one to plan and to do, At 
last I began to think I ought to return to 
Fanny; and seeing James fairly convales- 
cent, I sought the train for my journey 
homewards, Sitting in the raiiroad car, a 
party of young people took places in front 
of me, laughing and talking with anima- 
tion, principally about persons I knew noth- 
ing of, except by name. Presently one of 
them began to talk of my son’s wife. 

‘‘T used to see a great deal of them at one 
time,” she said; ‘‘but—” 

‘But what?” asked another. 

“OQ! well, they had a mother-in-law rag- 
ing around lately, so I have kept away,” 

‘So have I.” 

Here followed a laugh of derision. 

“A mother-in-law!” exclaimed another, 
‘that is hard; I do pity them, indeed.” 

‘But I hear she is off now.” 

“Glad to hear it. Have you heard the 
new opera?” 

I was the mother-in-law on whose account 
friends kept away. I remembered the 
weary nights in that sick room; the weary 
days; when, suffering from loss of sleep, 
I struggled to keep my eyes open, that I 
might attend to various little household du- 
ties, which of all this was the ‘‘raging 
round,” which excited the risible muscles 
of those lively young people. I thought of 
Fanny, her good looks, her intelligence, her 
affectionate nature, and found myself won- 
dering what her future was to be. But 
here we are. There she was waiting to 
meet me, dear child; but there was some 
one with her, a most insignificant looking 
individual, with very prominent eyes and 
large whiskers. Why did not my heart 
sink with a melancholy foreboding? 

How glad she was to see me again. She 
introduced her companion to me as Mr. 
Jenkins; and whereas I was all anxiety to be 
alone with her, Mr. Jenkins, with a great 
flourish of politeness, walked all the way 
home with us. Before I could untie the 
strings of my bonnet he told me that Fanny 
had promised to marry him! I was thun- 
derstruck, having in the annoyance of his 
presence forgotten my forebodings of half 
an hour before. I had read with much at- 
tention, in various highly lauded books, of 
the great and imperative duty of bringing 
up a girl to be a helpmeet for a noble man— 
this dapper little maniken! He seemed 
amiable, but so utterly insignificant. He 
had uninteresting parents, and weak, plain 
sisters, all of whom made a perpetual amuse- 





ment of the engagement. My parlor was 





cannon with which he had ever | 





given up to them ratively—thet is, 10 him 
and his sisters. d seemed always 
when I entered, by the sudden silence which 
followed the ihe dav talk. My coming 
was aninterruption. I began to sit upstairs, 
I always walked alone. 

Having avoided all society and all ac- 
quaintanceship when my children were 
young, that I might devote my whole time 
to them, I found myseif now friendless and 


Me trop” 


desolate. Friends, like plants, must be cul- 
tivated. I found no congeniality in either 


of the two families with whom my children 
were connecting themselves. 

After two years they were married; and 
after a year of boarding, aspired to the dig- 
nity of keeping house. After looking at 
many dwellings one was selected, one which 
required a great many repairs, and now my 
services were in very great request ; I attend- 
ed to all the directions Mr. Jenkins wished 
given to the workmen; I stayed in the cold 
empty rooms all day, when there was noth- 
ing to sit on but an empty candle-box. I 
did the necessary quarreling with plumbers, 
and bore the snubbing of the upholsterers; 
and I put the furniture in the places I 
thought best, by degrees changing it all to 
suit his tastes. I washed all the china and 
glass; and sometimes fancied, when I got 
dirty doing all this, that 1 was happy. I 
had so long been accustomed to work for 
those I loved that it was hard to learn that 
there might be any reproach connected with 
it. I must do Fanny the justice to say that 
she was very kind and grateful to me. 

On the last day, after having some cold 
tea out of a pitcher on the corner of a man- 
tel-piece, I overheard Mr. Jenkins, who had 
brought a friend in to admire his new dwell- 
ing, say: 

“Well, the carpets are down, the furni- 
ture is all here, and I think now when we 
get our servants, and engage a baker and 
milkman, and are entirely rid of the moth- 
er-in-law, we shall be ready to move in.” 

Both my children married, I had my soli- 
tary little house to myself, and very solitary 
it was. I tried to get up some spasmodic 
friendships with my neighbors, but being 
hollow, these forced intimacies soon fell 
through. But I ought not to complain; it 
is the way of the world. 

I only wonder if, considering the love we 
have for our children, young or old, the 
world is not apt to be a little hard upon the 
mother-in-law.—Exvehange. 
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OVERWORKED FARMERS’ WIVES. 








There is another subject upon which I 
feel called upon to speak, at the risk of of- 
fending prejudices, caused by an immemo- 
rial custom. I firmly believe that if there 
is an overworked and underpaid class in 
our community it is the wives of the Amer- 
ican farmers. I have reason to know that 
the daily solitude and isolation of their lives 
tells fearfully upon them, and it will, by 
the law of heredity, tell upon their children. 
In examining the records of the Asylum for 
the Insane of Minnesota, I was so much 
struck by the preponderance of farmers’ 
wives among the inmates that I asked men 
experienced in sad statistics of mental alien- 
ation what the reason is. The answer was 
immediate. It is due to this very solitude 
and isolation of which I have spoken. I 
was told that, as a general rule, their re- 
sources to while away the monotonous in- 
fluences which surround their lives are far 
too few; that they droop and pine without 
murmuring, in their solitary and unsympa- 
thetic homes, until 


Care and sorrow and child-birth pain 
Leave their traces in heart and brain. 


They entertain 


A wish they scarcely dare to own 
For something better than-they have known. 


And drift day by day until, to the sur- 
prise of all who knew the cheerful, healthy 
and well-formed girl, the asylum receives a 
jaded, haggard, sullen nature, with no hope 
or care for the morrow. I fear these words 
may not to them have the force that they 
deserve, but I know that many women will 
insinctively recognize their truth. The 
fault is not with them. It is with the hus- 
bands and fathers. The husbands do not do 
enough to relieve their wives from the te- 
dium of their daily life. The man goes in 
the evening to the store, or to a worse place; 
his days have their frequent intermissions 
of visits to the town; he attends the caucus, 
goes to the convention, takes part in the 
election. Her days are an everlasting tread- 
mill. The father of a farmer's family has 
a son and a daughter—both equally promis- 
ing. In nine cases out of ten a most shock 
ing injustice is worked upon the girl. The 
boy is headed for the Presidency. He goes 
to school, to the academy—perhaps through 
college. His sister is kept at home waiting 
to become what her mother is. She sub- 
mits, adores her brother John—thinks it is 
all right; marries the son of some neighbor 
and puts her shoulder to the galling yoke. 

The sooner that men learn that the func 
tion of women in the social state is equal in 
importance and co-ordinate with that of 
man’s, though it may not be identical, the 
better for every interest in his life. From 
whom, before birth ensues, does the child 
receive those ineffaceable characteristics 
which will attend him through life and into 
eternity? Who, after birth, moulds the 
mind, character and morals of the child? In 
nearly every instance, when the child reaches 
the mature age in which the father begins 





to take charge of him, his character has 
been fixed by her who bore him. Can you 
expect a perfectly elaborate character, fairly 
balanced and attuned from a parent who 
has herself been neglected, whose vision 
has been narrowed, whose functions have 
been dwarfed by a system which neither 
philosophy, science, humanity nor chris- 
tianity warrants in the least degree? 

Woman is not the satellite of man, She 
is the hemisphere which makes up the full, 
round orb of humanity. She has its fairest 
features. Her continents may not be so 
great, or present as commanding victories 
as those of her companion, but they have 
that without which man is but a hemisphere 
—a half-made monstrosity, in a universe of 
harmony and beauty, destined 

To sink darkling in eternal night. 

If I should be called upon to speak the 
most important advice that I could conceive, 
to a people who are governing themselves, 
I should say, divide equally the culture and 
education which you are able to give be- 
tween the boy and the girl. Let them be 
what their Creator intended them to be, 
equals in the great scheme of life and being. 
—CGovernor Davis's Address ut Beloit ( Wis.) 
Fuir. 
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PAUPER LUNATICS. 


We can remember the horror in our child- 
hood of every New England family of 
“coming to the poor-house” at last. Since 
a more thorough acquaintance with this in- 
stitution in mature life, we can fully under- 
stand the feeling. 

That harsh and cold home for the final 
days of the unfortunate and the pauper is 
bad enough. As one passes among men 
and women in many an alms-house who be- 
gan life quite as hopefully and had as many 
luxuries and enjoyments as any of us, and 
sees them under the dull, hopeless aspect of 
public penury and desertion, one can under- 
stand what the poor-house must be to the 
pauper who has seen better days. One feels 
the tragedy and the dramatic changes pos- 
sible in any human life. But a pauper luna- 
tic! Have any of your readers ever thought 
what that means? They have only to visit 
any of the inferior alms-houses of this State 
to come across such a history as this:— 

A woman is living happily with husband 
and'thildren, when suddenly, perhaps in 
consequence of the birth of a babe, her 
brain becomes diseased. At first, she is ten- 
derly watched at home. Then, as her par- 
oxysms become more violent, it is necessary 
to place her in an asylum. Here she re- 
mains for years; but finally, if not cured, 
her friends cease to pay for her board, and 
she is at length consigned to the county 
poor-house. The poor creature is here 
compelled to live with the vilest of her sex; 
she sees about her vagrants, ruffians, epilep- 
tics, and wild lunatics; she is uncared for 
and badly fed; very naturally her delirium 
of brain grows wilder. In her mental weak- 
ness she is exposed to the approaches of the 
vile creatures who crowd the place. Not 
unfrequently she becomes a mother, and a 
horrible progeny begins, the offspring of the 
lunatic and the criminal. More often, her 
confused brain instinctively feels that she is 
where she ought not to be, and her excite- 
ment finds vent in shrieks, in the tearing of 
her clothes and violent breaking of alms- 
house furniture, or assaults on the other 
paupers. She is now chained and confined, 
either in a cage or a dark dungeon. Here 
she is fed like a wild beast, with poor food 
handed through prison bars; she sleeps on 
a heap of straw seldom changed; she is nev- 
er washed, and is left in a state of filth 
which no well-kept horse or dog is ever per- 
mitted to fall into. Vermin, bad smells, 
and impure air add to her torments. She 
is soon naked, and no clothes can be kept 
on her. The cold nights come, and the 
poor creature is found some morning with 
frozen feet or hands, 

Such was substantially the history of hun- 
dreds of men and women, pauper lunatics, 
a few years since, in our county poor-houses 
—such is the treatment still of quite a num- 
ber. 

At length, on a happy morning for these 
sufferers, comes the execution of a law 
(passed in 1865) than which no American 
act of legislation ever scattered more un- 
mingled happiness: the law compelling the 
transference of the insane in the county 
houses of New York to the State asylums. 
The unfortunate sufferer we have sketched 
above is taken, heavily ironed, by two or 
three strong men to the Willard Asylum, on 
Seneca Lake, There a true ‘physician of 
minds diseased;’ Dr. E. B. Chapin, meets 
her. She sees on human faces the first ex- 
pression of sympathy and kindness she has 
known for years; the feeling of a good phy- 
sician at the sufferings of disease and at see- 
ing the results of official stupidity. 

He orders her chains to be taken off. 
Gentle but strong women conduct her to the 
bath. She has for the first time in years 
the delicious sensation of clean linen. The 
warm water soothes the fever of the brain. 
Clean and good clothes are put on her. The 
cold does not pierce her bones; the darkness 
does not add to the somber light of her in- 
sanity. She has warm and light corridors 
to walk in. Her food is served her in de- 
cent manner, and of nourishing quality. 
She is allowed a knife and fork, and sits 
With others at table. Her paroxysms seem 











temporarily gone, and she feels 


in her dim, 
Way that she is in new places and among 


kinder people, and that more is expected of 


her in self-control. When the rush to the 
brain comes, she holds in her wild impuise, 
and walks to and fro a decent lunatic. At 
night she is placed in an airy single room, 
on a good husk or straw mattress, with com. 
fortable clothing. The nurses watch her as 
a mother watches a babe, and all the vile 
habits of insanity are gradually and patient. 
ly struggled with. The next morning she 
awakes softened and refreshed in such un- 
accustomed comfort and cleanliness. After 
breakfast she has her little walk in the cor. 
ridor, or is taken by attendants to the pleas- 
ant grounds with the lovely view of Seneca 
Lake to quiet the distracted brain. Soon 
she is put to house-work or sewing, or some 
branch of industrial labor. The poor-mas- 
ters are surprised to see the wild, raving, 
dirty maniac about her work, quiet, decent, 
and almost happy. On Sunday, for the 
first time for years, she hears the divine 
words which even to the troubled waters of 
madness can say, ‘Peace; be still.” She 
does not recover her sanity, but she has as 
comfortable and happy a life as a lunatie 
can enjoy. If an access of frenzy comes, 
the only restraint is a leather ‘‘muff” or a 
cloth ‘‘camisole,” or, in the most violent at- 
tacks, a fastening by strap toa chair. 

Thus she may spend years, an incurable 
lunatic, but clean, orderly, industrious, 
partly supporting herself, and with all the 
worst pangs of her malady assuaged. 

This brief sketch isa picture from life, 
in both its parts, the alms-house sufferings 
and the asylum treatment and improvement. 
Hundreds of such cases—both the sufferers 
from the untold agonies of the poor-house 
lunatic ward, and showing the partial re- 
covery under light of science—may be seen 
in the Willard Asylum. Here over one 
thousand patients have been drawn from 
these dens of misery, and are now leading a 
quiet, orderly, and decent existence. The 
asylum is one of the monuments of humani 
ity of New York State, and is fortunate in 
having so kind, faithful and enlightened a 
head as Dr. Chapin.—Charles L. Brace in 
Christian Union. 
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Humanity on Shipboard. 


Two incidents most worthy to be printed 
in the life of Gaptain Benjamin Baker of 
the ship Memnon, J. Henry Sears & Co., 
Boston, owners, have come to our knowl- 
edge. At the ageof twenty-four Baker, the 
mate, succeeded the captain, who had died 
of fever. His first voyage in command was 
to Rio, and on the passage a man named 
James Morgan fell from the rigging to the 
deck, breaking both legs. Young Baker 
carefully, as well as he was able, set the se- 
verely fractured limbs, and having arranged 
splints to serve for a time, caused the car- 
penter to make cases in which the broken 
parts were closely confined, and in that 
manner delivered Morgan, upon the arrival 
at Rio Janeiro, to the hospital. The cases, 
or hallowed trunks, that Morgan wore are 
exhibited at the hospital and labelled, ‘‘The 
kind of splints used in the American ser- 
vice.” Morgan, one day last week, walked 
into the office of the Messrs. Sears (he was 
at the time of his fall about fifty years of 
age, and that is ten years ago) without cane 
or crutch, and asked a certificate to the ef- 
fect that he had been in their employ, that 
he might be admitted to the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor. 

In the Bay of Bengal a man fell over- 
board from the Memnon. Captain Baker 
was alone on deck, a gale was blowing and 
the men were busy aloft. He threw to the 
man a life buoy, changed direction of the 
vessel and tacked about five hours, hoping 
to save the sailor’s hfe. He came in sight 
again, and Captain Baker succeeded in 
reaching him with another buoy to which a 
line was attached and he was rescued. 

A friend of this officers tells us that on 
shore he passes his pleasant evenings in tak- 
ing lunars and measuring star distances. 
Captam Baker isa grandson of Isaac Clark 
of Brewster, Mass., one of the best-known 
shipmasters of his time, and his ancestor, 
Thomas Clark, was mate of the Mayflower 
of Pilgrim fame. He has never made an 
unprofitable voyage, a statement that does 
not seem surprising in view of the above 
facts. Aman of such skill, humanity and 
energy is quite likely to be possessed of the 
judgment that insures success. —Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

sianagiins dias anaes 
Lapland Babies in Church, 





I want to tell you how the mammas away 
up in Lapland kept their babies from dis 
turbing the minister on Sundays. Poor ba- 
bies! I suppose it is growing bad _ style ev- 
erywhere to take them to church. And | 
suppose, too, the ministers are privately as 
thankful as they canbe. But the Lapp mam- 
mas don’t stay at home with theirs. The 
Lapps are a very religious people. They go 
immense distances to hear their pastors. 
Every missionary is sure of a large audience, 
and an attentive one. He can hear a pin 
drop,—that is, should he choose to drop one 
himself,—his congregation wouldn't make 
so much noise as that upon any considera- 
tion, All the babies are outside, buried in 
the snow. As soon as the family arrives at 
the little wooden church, and the reindeer 
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is secured, the papa Lapp shovels a snug | 


little bed in the snow, and mamma Lapp 
wraps baby snugly in skins, and deposits it 
therein. Then papa piles the snow around 
it, and the dog is left to guard it, while the 
parents go decorously into church. Often 
twenty or thirty babies lie out there in the 
snow around the church, and I never have 
heard of one that suffocated or froze—smoke 
dried little creatures! 1 suppose they are 
tough. But how would our soft, tender, 
pretty, pink-and-white babies like it, do you 
Shite 

ome 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN WALES. 


A crowded and enthuaiastic meeting of 
influential persons was held last evening in 


the Crown Court of the Town Hall of Car- | 


diff, Wales, under the auspices of the Bristol 
and West of England branch of the N 
Society for Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. Cory, in the course of his opening 
remarks, thought those present might easily 
imagine that his feelings were pleasant in 
the extreme, both asa helper in the cause 
of women’s rights and as one who had been 
successful in his candidature in the East 
Ward (cheers). He was glad to see so many 
of his supporters present, and took the op- 
portunity of thanking them all for the no- 
ble and disinterested way in which they 
served so well one who would faithfully 
serve the ratepayers. He was of opinion 
that women should be permitted to vote at 
Parliamentary elections. 

Mr. Peter Price, who did not attend the 
meeting with the intention of speaking, 
moved the following resolution—‘‘That the 
exclusion of women, otherwise legally 
qualified, from voting in the election of 
members of Parliament is injurious to those 
excluded, contrary to the principle of just 
representation, and to that of the laws now 
in force regulating the election of munici- 
pal, parochial, and all other representative 
government.” 

Miss Beedy set forth in vigorous and con- 
cise language the right of women to vote on 
Parliamentary elections, arguing that if 
they were permitted to vote for members 
for boards of guardians, school boards, and 
other public bodies, they certainly might 
be considered capable of exercising an in- 
fluence in the national representation. She 
adverted to the insecurity of the property 
of the married woman. The bridegroom 
at the altar vowed that all which belonged 
to him became the property of the bride, 
but the law generously allowed him to re- 
pudiate what he had said in a sentimental 
humor (laughter). She averred that there 
was no law which could give adequate pun- 
ishment for the brutal wife-beating which 
was prevalent. She quoted several cases 
where women were eminently necessary to 
the well-doing of an important institution 
—the army, for instance—in which a change 
rarely effected without a consultation 
having previously taken place with Miss 
Nightingale. A Bill was required to re- 
move the industrial disabilities of women. 
She quoted some illustrations of the griev- 
ances which women were subject to in con 
nection with various branches of trade; and 
made special remark on the fact that when 
the women attempted to set up type in Man- 
chester, the printers opposed them—the re- 
sult of which they all knew (shame). She 
considered that women were as a rule very 
intelligent, and that their admittance to the 
franchise would raise the standard of vo- 
Women had as great an interest as 
men in Parliamentary matters, and she be- 
lieved they would make a selection equally 
well. She thought it was a great misappre- 
hension to think that women would become 
the competitors of men, or that they would 
hot receive the respect with which they are 
now regarded, when they were equal in the 
franchise with men. Women wanted to be 
protected by the franchise. In conclusion, 
she took great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution proposed. 

The Rey. Joseph Waite, in the course of 
an excellent address, thought every right 
minded person would advocate the claims 
how made on behalf of women. He sup- 
ported the resolution, which was carried. 

Dr. Edwards thought that the interests of 
women had always been insufficiently con- 
sidered. He moved the following resolu- 
tion, after same appropriate remarks upon 
the subject:—“That the petitions to the 
House of Parliament be adopted, 
signed by the chairman in behalf of this 
meeting; and that memorials to Colonel 
“uart, M. P., for Cardiff, and to C. R. 
Talbot, Esq., and Henry Hussey Vivian, 
Exsq., members for the county of Glamor- 
fun, requesting them to support Mr. For- 
syth’s Bill to remove the 
lies of women, be signed by the 
and forwarded by him. 

The Rey. A. Tilly supported the resolu- 
tion, and thought they would only be do- 
ing an act of justice in granting the fran- 
Chise to women. 

Miss Fenwick Miller spoke fluently and 
to the point. She quoted many of the ab- 
surd notions which even women possessed 
4s 10 the object which the society sought to 
further, and descanted eloquently upon the 
sufferings of women who were not allowed 
‘o take part in the franchise, and were con- 
sidered inferior beings. She believed that 
{ women were taught to enter into politics 
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were no incentives to women to enter into | 


public affairs. She believed with 
Beedy, that the intelligence of Woman 
would be of advantage in connection with 
the franchise, and she quoted some in- 
stances in which men manifested great ig- 
norance in relation to political affairs. 
There were many social questions in which 
women might well assist with advantage. 

One of the objections to women was that 
they could not fight, that they could not be 
policemen, and could not uphold the laws 
they made. She answered that there was a 
paid force who upheld the laws, and those 
who made the laws did not enforce them. 
She observed that Colonel Stuart, M. P., 
and Mr. Vivian, M. P., had voted against 
them in the House of Commons, while Mr. 
Talbot had voted four times on their behalf. 
Her was that members who 
were now opposed to them would see the 
wisdom of altering their politics, and vot- 
ing for them. The days when women were 
protected by men, were gone, and now 
3,000,000 of women engaged in daily labor, 
were unprotected, in addition to which 
there was a surplus population of 892,000 
women who could not be protected by 
men. After some further observations, the 
resolution was put to the meeting and car- 
ried with one dissentient. 

Mr. Billups proposed a vote of thanks to 
the ladies who had addressed the meeting, 
and to the chairman for the ability with 
which he had conducted it. This was second- 
ed by Mr. Thompson, and supported by the 
Rev. Philip Norton, who remarked, how- 
ever, that he was not converted to the prin- 
ciples which the ladies advocated. 

Miss Beedy replied. 

Thanks were accorded to the Mayor for 
the use of the hall, and the meeting con- 
cluded. <A collection was made at the door. 

—Erchange . 


NOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 


To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons, feath- 
ers, ties, or other articles have become so faded you 
cannot use them longer they can be made as good as 
new by recoloring them with LEAMON’s ANALINE 
Dyes. Many things can be made to last three times 
as long if you will keep them bright and handsome 
by using these Dyes. There is nothing but what they 
will color. Full directions with each package, for all 
kinds of Dyeing and to make the best Inks, Laundry 
Blue, &c., &c. Use Leamon’ s Dyes. 4w7 


\V AN TED—Intellig gent women, n, who de sire to en- 
ter the profession of Nursing, at the Training 
School of the Woman's Hospital, Philadel vhia, The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Narses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school. The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte- 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of training they receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if possible, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, heaith, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of applicant, to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia. Cut this out. 


Mercantile Sav ings ‘Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num, @ 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its de positors, 3ms8 


desire those 








‘An Ounce or any or 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS, 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston, 
2d 


Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS 





Miss H,. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 


and children, constructed on 


ITYGLIENIC PRIN 


will be shown and explamed. 
¢{#> Orders by mail will be faithfuily filled. 


‘CIPLES 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


kRWPWrennaeylwania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
practical demonstrations, and W inter Quizzes are 
ree to all 74 manrornnte. Addre 

CHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
South College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 








4mé 
WORK AND MONEY, O35pqs.met 


ing the Home Guest carries every thing before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
tic ulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


‘SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson ——, Bostou 
e 


A few doors from Tremont Street 


<= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. C ‘OLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and ca re of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 102 M. to” Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. _ 6w1 


Science and Health. 
Re aad it. 


at the Book-stores. 
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T HE CARY SISTERS. 

The writings of 
have found their way into 
parts of the United States. The tender hu- 
manity and the melody which characterize 
the poetry of these sisters have made their 
names household words. Their complete 
poetical works are published as follows, in 
four volumes :— 





homes in all 


Alice 
With numerous 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, $2.25; 
half calf, $4.00; 


Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns. By 
Cary. Popular Edition, 
illustrations. 
cloth giit, $2.75: 
$6.00. 

There are scattered through the book some graceful, 
flexible, tasteful wood-cuts, which do really adorn the 
work, and not, as in most cases, mar its beauty. Her 
verse is easy and flowing, her subjects familiar to the 
common eye and heart, and she treats them with a 
frankness and naivete, and a certain arch simplicity, 
that is very attractive.—Springfield Republican. 


MmoOroceo, 


Poems of Faith, 


Hope, and Love. By 
Pheebe Cary. 


With portrait. Crown 8 


vo, cloth, $1.50; eloth gilt, & $2.00; half calf, 

$4.00; morocco, $6.00. 

They are poems indeed; simple, unpretending, and 
natural, but instinct with true poetic feeling, and 


smoothly gliding in rhythmic verse.—New Englander. 
There is something inexpressibly winning in the 
thought, feeling and tone of the verse. Like those of 
her sister, Phaebe C ary’s poems are marked by a mel- 
ody which seems to be instinctive. They sing them- 
selves without effort. ae Transcript. 
Ill 


The Last Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary. 
Edited by Mary Clemmer Ames. Crown 
8vo. cloth, $2.00; cloth gilt, $2.50; half 
calf, $4.00; morocco, $6.00. 
Here is a volume of true poetry. Nothing more 

delicate or graceful has been vouchsafed to usin a 

long while.— Christian Intelligencer. 

To read some of their simple ballads is like going 
back to the childhood of the world; so fresh, genu- 
ine, and unconstrained is their melody.—Liberal 
Christian. 


IV. 

Ballads for Little Folks. By 
Phoebe Cary. 
Ames. Small 
$1.75. 

Here are some of the most delightful songs for 
children in the language, many of which will be ree- 
ognized as old favorites whose ac quaintance we made 
long ago in newspapers and magazines, and which we 
are glad to have groupe “d together in this pleasant 
form. Here we have * "The Pig and the Hen,” **The 
Grateful Swan,” “Spider and Fly,’ “The Chicken’s 
Mistake,’ “What the Frogs Sing,’ and many more. 
Mrs. Ames rightfully claims for Alice and Phoebe 
Cary, a genuine love and appreciation of children, 
and a rare gift in weaving for them rhymes full of the 
playful, tender, and realistic pictures which give 
these young souls such excitement and happiness.— 
The Christian Union. 

Accompanying these volumes, which are 
sold separately is the very attractive biog- 
raphy which has done so much toward sat- 
istying the personal friends and readers of 
the verse of the Cary sisters. 

A Memorial of Alice and Phcebe Cary, with 
their later Poems, by Mary Clemmer 
Ames. Crown &8vo, with portraits on steel. 
Cloth, $2.00; cloth gilt, $2.50; half culf, 
$4. OO; MOTOCCO, S6. 00. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are 
admitted to the number of the family friends of Alice 
and Pheebe Cary.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newspaper writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Phaebe Cary one 
of the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever 
built within the covers of a book.—Cleveland Herald. 

Published by 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 

The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


ATTENTION 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 


‘ : ° 
Great Reduction 
IN PRICES OF 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist, 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Emancipation Union Under Flan- 
nel, 

Patented Aug. 34, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corsets, Waist and 
Skirt Supporter, 


Patented April 6th, 1875. 
The Warren Stocking Supporter, 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. We are also selling agents for the celebrated 
Spring Buckle 


“LUNAR BAND” 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


—AND— 
AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 
GEO. 


—BY— 

FROST & CO., 

287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOS- 
TON MASS., 


To whom all letters for particulars and 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 


Alice and 
Edited by Mary Clemmer 
quarto, illustrated, cloth, 





circulars 


genuine 

















i. These goods may be found at retail as follows:— 





GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., 
MESSRS. C. F. HOVEY & CO., 
Summer and Avon Sts., 


Boston. 


Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton P1., 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
No. 15 East 14th St., 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Boston. 


New York. 


MISS ANNIE 


J. P. LOVE, 

195 W. Fourth St.,. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 

212 South 11th St., 

WM. F. BRETT, AGT., 

248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
2" Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue, with 
reduced Price List. 267 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Phila., Pa. 


SATUR DAY, F EBRUARY 19, 





Alice and Phabe Cary 





1876. 
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Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
pety in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance, 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 
in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 


ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 


DR. E. F. TOWN 


226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
(2 Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
Boston Mass. 3m6 


venous 


Pneumonia, 


VSEND, 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Caica- 
Go and all points in ILLInots, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MInNEsoTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTerN Terriroriks. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILLiNots, Jowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NortHerRN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsoTA, and for Mapison, St. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvu.vuts and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Throngh Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway: 
No. 5 State Street: Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
go Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
House; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. Ste: 

Gen. Pass. 

Eastern.) 





Boston Office, 







Marvin Hvertirt, 


TT, 
Ag't. Chicago. Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
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HOWOITCHS LOWERS) 


My Tiustrated Floral Catalogue for 1876 
is now ready, e 10 Cents, less than half the cost. 
WItuiiam E. hocuenen, on Warren St., Boston, 


UNEXAMPLED 


SUCCESS. 


OF THE 





Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 





REMOVAL. 
* Onana after JANUARY 1, 1876, we'shall oc- 
cupy Store 


NO 18 AVON STREET. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


6w3 JAS, H. FOWLER, Manager. 


DECALCOMAN IE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 

34 PP giving full Instructions in thie new 

beautiful art, sent 

100 ass'td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, . nt 
Birds, Insects, eowents aaa 1 U Comic 
They can be easily ¢) rred t le 20 a8 to imitate the 
most beaatiful painting. ‘Alo, 8 benaciaet ‘GEM CHROMOS 





for 10 cts, ; 60for60 cts. Agents wanted, { 
Address J. L. PATTEN & OO., 162 William Street, New York,” 
a fifty LEONG 
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W.R. GOULD, Successor to a WEST & ne GAME CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Send 3 ct. stamp tor catalogue of games 


‘DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
) MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms rf Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 


**DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


AGENTS Warten. ea N EW YORK. 
Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 


MADAME SECOR, M. D. 





diseases of women. Can 
Office hours from 10 a. 


ren Avenue, relative to all 
cers and Tumors a specialty. 
mM. until4 Pp. M. 
Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her oftice. The poor treated 
gratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 
ducements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. iwi 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever Waited a “day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

G2" Collections throughout the West a spec iwi 

itw 


SUL GENERIS. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ‘«:ONAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«> DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


NLY American Organ. cver awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AYS tria] Expositions, in America as well a9 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIS take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


with most important improve- 
NEW § Y ments ever made. New 
© an ombination Shope. Superb 


Etagere and other Cases cf new a oan 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN --- 


quisite combination of these instruments 





EASY PAYMENTS. Organs sold for cash ; of 


for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
and Cireulars, with full partic 
CATALOGUES ulars, a. Address MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CU., 154 Tremon: Street, BOS- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & & 
Adams St., CHICAGO, 


Can be consulted daily at her private oftice, 159 War- 


Pe men ten 
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LETTER FROM COLORADO, 


We take the liberty of publishing the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from Colorado, 
although it was not written for publication. 
The writer, Mrs. Washburn, is the lady who 
claimed and exercised her right to vote in 
Colorado, last year, in school elections. 

...... On the 19th of last Novem- 
ber, I received a kind invitation to repre- 
sent Colorado at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association to 
be held Nov. 17 and 18. Ithough our ex- 
treme distance and tardy mail brought the 
letter a ‘‘day after the fair,” and although, 
had the call come ever so early, I could not 
have responded, I have always meant to ac- 
knowledge the courtesy and have thus far 
been prevented only by a pressure of en- 
grossing and unexpected duties, which have 
made this a busy winter, much of which I 
have spent from home in what might be 

. . ” ‘ ‘ ‘ 
called ‘public life.” The days at «hemes 
were consequently full of domestit duties 
in making up lost time. We have enjoyed 
the visit of Mrs. Campbell very much, and 
she makes an excellent impression wher- 
ever heard. Of course she has informed 
you, ere this, of our very successful Con- 
vention in Denver. It was the first I ever 
attended. Mrs. Campbell thinks that one of 
its best features was the absence of men | 
from the platform as we pane over our 
own cause, earnest and independent. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Campbell’s eloquence in the 
cause of Woman was seconded by as much 
sincerity and desire to aid as she could find 
anywhere. Interest and discussion sprang 
up throughout the city with a marked re- 
sult for good, and it is confidently believed | 
that the Constitutional Convention will take | 
some action thereon. I hope it will be in 
the only neat and modest way of recogniz- 
ing women, by omitting that obnoxious 
word ‘‘male” in the Suffrage clause of the 
new Constitution. I thank you for continu- 
ing my JOURNAL as before, although I have 
not yet sent the money; be assured I shall 
as soon as possible. I gave two numbers 
of uf journal to an influential politician in 
Boulder. If convenient please send me du- 
plicates, Oct. 23 & 80, 1875. We recently 
had a visit from the editor of the Laramie 
Co, Express and his wife, who were of the 
unregenerate, but I see the leaven of the 
Woman's JouRNAL working in their minds, 
and he has published ‘‘The nonsense of it.” 

Yours truly,  Anpina L. WasnBurn. 

Cor, Sec. Colorado W. 8. Asso. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 
LOWELL. 

Eprrors JOURNAL,—My petition has gone 
to Boston this morning, signed by 650 of 
our best citizens. A grand record, and I 
am very proud of it, because every name 
stands for a principle. 

Of the twenty Protestant clergymen in 
Lowell, more than half have signed it; six- 
teen lawyers, nearly as many doctors, fae. 
tory agents, bank officers, and most of our 
leading merchantsare on the list. Although 
our present Mayor refused to sign it, quite 
a number of gentlemen who have filled that 
office in the past, have signified their inter- 
est in the cause, and not a few whom we 
hope to see in that position in the future, 
have given a helping hand to our struggling 
cause. [think Judge Kingman’s address 
has done and will do much to help us. It 
answers sO many arguments that I have 
met in those who do not believe in Woman 
Suffrage. I think also that Lowell ought to 
have a Convention very soon. She has 
waked up and must not be allowed ever to 
drowse again. When can you all come and 
have a meeting that will bring every doubt- 
er to the front? Yours very truly, 

Lowell, Muss. A. L. Ricumonp. 

PLYMOUTH, 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—I have sent our peti- 
tion to Mr. Morrissey, as he asked me to do 
so. We had 112 signatures to it, and if I 
could have had more time to spend on it, 
could readily have obtained a much larger 
number, Of these, exactly one-half are le- 
gal voters, and the remainder women over 
twenty-one years of age. The change in 
yublie feeling is very marked in favor of 

Voman Suffrage. I met with but few bit- 
ter opponents. Those who had not made 
up their minds, and expressed ignorance on 
the subject, | asked if they would read if 
I sent them tracts, and as they invariably 
promised to do so, I have mailed tracts to a 
number of persons. 

I have called on every minister, except 
one, and of those whom I have seen, only 
one out of five declined to sign it, and he 
said he would read the tracts. I have kept 
a list of the voters for future reference. 

Truly your friend, 
Plymouth, Mass, ZitpHa H. SPOONER. 
YARMOUTH. 

Eprrors JourRNAL.—The enclosed peti- 
tion I think is the first ever sent from Yar- 
mouth. There are but few names, but they 
are of our best people. I presume more 
names might have been obtained could I 
have found some one willing to circulate 
the petition. My own duties would not al- 
low me time to do more. 

Yaurmouthport, Mass, C. A. BRADLEY. 

WAKEFIELD. 

Eprrors JourNAL.—I send you the names 
of sixty petitioners. I can obtain other 
names, but I wish to have this in before an- 
other hearing at the State House. If you 
would like additional names, please enclose 
another petition in my WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
and I will circulate it. 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. C. A. Wrensurr. 

Wakefield, Mass. 

GREENFIELD. 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—I send you herewith 
a petition of sixty names from conservative 
Greentield. It has been circulated in some 
haste and for our credit I will say that with 
time and patience it might have been many 
times multiplied. 

I had the pleasure of looking in upon 
the Convention last week, and feel that I 
cannot send you this without an expression of 
contempt at the arrogance of some persons, 
who seemed to have some public ability, 
but who did not make it subservient to a 
good cause. The Woman's JouRNAL is a 
treasure. Hastily, 

Mrs. W. 8. SEVERANCE. 

Greenfield, Mass. 
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WOMEN PROFESSORS—A SUGGESTION. 


The announcement in the JouRNALof Jan. 
29th, of the arrival from Europe of the pho- 
tographs of seven women professors, leads 
me to suggest that the editors cause a group 
of said photographs, with the pictures of a 
few American Woman Professors, grouping 
them with Prof. Maria Mitchell in the cen- 
ter, to be prepared as one picture, for one 
frame, and photographed, so that women all 
over the country could possess the same. 

This picture could easily be made ready 
for sale at the Centennial, and would help 
the cause 6f*Wothan. They should be ac- 
companied wifh+h properly arranged pam- 
pblet, asa key.to the picture, containing 
\mig'f Sbtograpbical noticés¢f each Professor, 
of Drief avéoints' of the ‘abors of each. If 
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Jersey City Heights. . " 
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SEWING IN THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 





It seems from your last issue that ‘“‘sewing 
is to be taught in the common schools of 
Boston.” May I inquire if boys are to be 
included in the new regimen? If not, why 
not? Some time since a gentleman of Ith- 
aca said, in quite a company. ‘I mean to 
offer a prize for the best shirt made by the 
lady students of the university.” “If you 
do,” I rejoined, impulsively, ‘‘1 will offer 
an equal one for the best chemise made by 
a male student.” “It is a poor rule that 
won't work both ways.” 

SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

a Se 
LATE BEQUESTS. 





Mrs. Vose, of Boston, leaves a fund of 
$5,000, one-quarter of the income of which 
is to be- expended in providing tea for the 
inmates of the Home for Old Men. 

Mrs. Lucretia Creighton, who died in 
Philadelphia recently, is said to have willed 
$1,500,000 to endow a college in Dayton, 
Ohio, for the education of indigent young 
men who desire to prepare themselves for 
the Catholic ministry. 

Provident, kind-hearted Woman! ever 
alive to the wants of the sterner sex, physi- 
cal or spiritual, of the young aspirant or of 
the graveward-stepping pauper. To these 
kindly hands, oh! prerogative-loving pro- 
tectors, we earnestly commend you all. 

c. ©. HL 





Eust Orange. N. J. 
ee oe 
“MOTHERING DAY.” 


Epirors JouRNAL.—I have received from 
Mrs. Helen C. Alton, of Burlington, New 
Jersey, a communication mentioning a day 
saulled ‘“‘Mothering Day,” when every moth- 
er received gifts from all her children, when 
she grew old and feeble, and these tokens of 
life-long love reached her from the children 
who had wandered far off; this custom had 
peculiar beauty and significance.” Mrs. Al- 
ton saw these facts mentioned in an editori- 
al making mention of anniversaries. Tome 
it was new. Can you or any of your read- 
ers tell in what land this day is observed, or 
mention any further facts concerning it? 

Jersey City Heights. P. A. Hi. 

_ oe 


THE JOURNAL, 





CIRCULATE 





Eprrors WomMAN’s JoURNAL,—Being most 
deeply interested in the Woman Suffrage 
cause, and believing that a majority of the 
women of the State do not want Suffrage, 
and so do not ask for it, and that this is 
mainly owing to their not being educated 
so as to understand the question, I feel it 
to be the duty of every friend of the cause 
to enlighten not only women, but the whole 
public on the need of this important reform. 

We must lead the public to consider the 
subject of Woman Suffrage in all its bear- 
ings. How best can this be done? As it 
appears to me, in no better way than to give 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL a wider and wider 
circulation. How can wedo this? I would 
like to suggest a way which I think has nev- 
er been tried and which occurred to me, 
when I saw a newsboy enter a car in which 
I was a passenger. As he came to my seat 
I asked him for the Woman’s JouRNAL, in 
the same manner in which I should have 
asked for the Globe, Advertiser or any other 
paper. The manner of the boy as he an- 
swered ‘‘No,” led me to believe that he had 
never heard of the paper. We know not 
how great an influence might be exerted by 
increasing the circulation of the JouRNAL. 
As far as my observation goes, no newsboy 
carries copies of this paper; why cannot he 
have this progressive paper for sale with 
others? Also cannot the JouRNAL be put 
into the hands of passengers by newsboys 
in the same way as are illustrated papers and 
magazines? Ido not ask you to give copies 
to circulate in this way, but I propose that 
all the friends of the cause should ask for 
the paper as I did, and buy as many copies 
as circumstances may allow, and place them 
in the hands of the newsboy, with the re- 
quest that he call out the name Woman’s 
JOURNAL in the same manner as he calls out 
the name of other papers. In this way we 
should call attention to the paper, and I 
trust, in time, make it one of the leading 
papers of the country. 

Feeling sure that many warm friends of 
the cause want to help it on, but see no way 
in which they can do so, I would like to 


| ask them through your columns if they can- 





not take advantage of every opportunity 

which offers itself when they are traveling 

to aid the cause in the way I have suggested. 
Taunton, Mass. GaP. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Brrp Anp THE BELL, and ‘Other 

Poems,” By C. P. CRANCH. 

In taking up this book of poems by (¢ 
P. Cranch, one turns its leaves with almost 
feverish haste hoping to find that wonder- 
ful piece of word-painting, the ‘‘Aurora 
Borealis,” which Mr. Cranch contributed to 
the Dial, in its palmy days. That was the 
magnetic storm, caught, imprisoned in 
rythmic form; it is not here, and missing 
it, one loses what would have been the 
brightest gem of thecollection. ‘‘The Bird 
and the Bell,” the longest poem and the one 
which gives its name to this book, opens 
with a pretty conceit, suggested by an inci- 
dent which occurred in Florence, about the 
time of the Roman struggle for liberty. The 
poem has much power, but does not find 
the answering chord it would have done, a 
few years ago, before the events to which it 
relates were, as Mr. Cranch so well ex- 
presses it ‘‘crystalized into history.” 

The poet is an artist; he paints with the 
pen the ‘‘changing year,” with its ‘‘violets,” 
its ‘chrome gold dandelions,” its ‘‘August 
noon” and ‘‘flaunting golden rods.” ‘*Car- 
dinal flowers” glow before the reader, and 
he sees the scene, as if reproduced from 
Nature on the canvass. The poems are 
marked by deep feeling and pure senti- 
ment; some among them are playful and 
comic. The address to Jas. R. Lowell, on 
his 50th birthday, is full of beauty and 
feeling. The volume will be a pleasant ac- 
quisition to any library. 


Miss ANNA E. Dickrnson’s new book, re- 
cently issued by J. R. Osgood and Co., 
entitled A | PayinG INVESTMENT, is fitly 
characterized by the authoress as ‘‘Noth- 
ing new but needing line upon line;” still 
it isan earnest, true and valuable utter- 
ance. 

Ina bright and vivid style, Miss Dickin- 
son sets forth our dangers and duties as 
American citizens, and though she cannot 
vote she has a keen sense of the situation, 
and her plain talk upon the duty of voters 
and the wickedness of shirking this respon- 
sibility is well-timed. When women have 
the franchise they will feel the moral pres- 
sure of new obligations, and the true words 
of Miss Dickinson will then have their at- 
tentive consideration. The neglect of voting 
is one of the great sins of a class of Amer- 
icans, who pride themselves on their moral 
and intellectual superiority. It is the ‘‘gen- 
tleman,” ‘‘the man of culture and refine- 
ment,” who refuses to go either to the pri- 
mary caucus or the polls, and then is the 
loudest in his denunciation of the way in 
which ‘‘wire pullers” manage things. This 
class of shirks, who are recreant to sacred 
moral truths, would do well to read even 
the burning words of a woman, and if they 
‘an do this without feeling a blush of shame 
at their neglect, it is simply because their 
laziness or indifference has deadened their 
consciences. Moreover the picture of the 
prevailing ignorance which Miss Dickinson 
presents, drawn from the facts of the cen- 
sus, should startle us all. Read this: ‘‘Five 
millions anda half of people who cannot 
read, in a country whose sole enduring pros- 
perity must depend upon the enlightened 
consent and action of its masses.” 

There are several other topics of vital in- 
terest which this book discusses, such as 
prison discipline, technical education, and 
the like, which are treated in a graphic and 
sarnest style. The last chapter is devoted 
to the woman question. She starts with 
the axiom, ‘‘the work of this world will be 
done only when everyman and every wo- 
man shall do his and her share to the full.” 
She meets and refutes the objection to Wo- 
man’s voting on the plea that she cannot 
fight, and, as the question of government 
to-day, and yet more to-morrow, are ques: 
tions sanitary, educational, social and hu- 
manitarian. Woman by her constitution is 
peculharly fitted to deal with these and to 
varry them forward. Here is her stirring 
appeal. 

Oh my sisters! the world is groaning and 
travailing in pain until this day, crying out 
of the darkness wherein it gropes, out of 
the anguish in which it writhes, for your 
hands and help and care. Where then are 
your Woman’s consciences that you are si- 
lent and still? 

Go you to the asylums and the hospitals, 
and make of them homes. 

Go to the jails, the prisons, the peniten- 
tiaries and make them reformatories and re- 
generators. 

Go to the ignorant, the rude, the stupid 
and see that the light of intelligence is let 
into their night of mental bondage. 

Go to the doors through which men go in 
men and come out wild beasts; the doors 
that return, for the money there left, pover- 
ty, fightings, dismantled homes, brawls, 
murders; that absorb men and money, and 
in exchange crowd almshouses and jails, and 
ripen fruit for that ghastly tree of civiliza- 
tion—the gallows. Standing there in behalf 
of men, of women, of children, of society, 
alike outraged, defied, dishonored, destroy- 
ed, say, ‘‘In the name of law and with the 
power of the law, I stop this wholesale poi- 
son and butchery.” 








James R. OsGoop & Co. have issued four 
more volumes of Te Vest PocKET SERIES; 
A Day's PLeasurE, by Wm. D. Howells; 
Enocu Anpen, by Alfred Tennyson; Haw- 
THORNE, by Jas. T. Fields; CourrsHip or 
MILeEs Sranpisu, by Longfellow. 

Oscoop & Co. have already issued of this 
series SNow BounD, EVANGELINE, and Em- 
erson’s Essays, CULTURE AND Bravty, and 
PowerR AND WEALTH. The convenient 
size of these volumes will be an additional 
recommendation to their already recognized 
value. They can be literally taken in the 
vest pocket, and thus be ready for use at 
any spare moment. Price fifty cents. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. FLETCHER. With 
Letters and other Family Memorials. Ed- 
ited by the Survivor of her Family. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

Mrs. Fletcher was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1770, and died in 1858. The 
autobiography shows a woman who was 
truly domestic, who devoted herself with 
ceaseless care to her children, and who was 
at the same time interested in public affairs, 
and well acquainted with the politics of the 
day. She describes on page 134 her hus- 
band’s theory of politics, which seems also 
to have been her own: 

“The science of politics, which, accord- 
ing to my husband’s views, may be called 
the well-being of mankind on earth, when 
unmixed with sordid or selfish aims, seems 


to me to clevate the mind above every other | 


science. I mean that enlarged view of po- 
litical wisdom which is unfettered by party 
spirit, untainted by selfish or personal views, 
and has its foundation in a profound love 
of mankind, and a desire to promote, not 
only their happiness, but their moral and 
spiritual good, by keeping justice and mer- 
cy continually in view. Such were my hus- 
band’s polities; and neither age nor infirmi- 
ty abated the interest he took in every meas- 
ure which had public good and enlightened 
freedom for its object.” 

Mrs. Markham says of her, page 189:— 

*“‘TTer conversation is delightful, full of va- 
riety and anecdote. She is an enthusiast 
in politics, and on what is called the liberal 
side; but there is such a feminineness in all 
she says and does that even her politics 
could not alloy the charm of her agreeable- 
ness,” 

Margaret Fuller writes of her, page 338 
in 1846 :— 

“We also met a fine specimen of the 
noble, intelligent Scotechwoman, such as 
Walter Scott and Burns knew how to prize. 
Seventy-six years have passed over her head, 
only to prove in her the truth of my theory 
that we need never grow old. She was 
brought up in the animated and intellectual 
circle of Edinburgh, in youth an apt disci- 
ple, in her prime, a bright ornament of that 
society. She had been an only child, a 
cherished wife, an adored mother, unspoil- 
ed by love in any of these relations, because 
that love was founded on knowledgé. In 
childhood she had warmly sympathized in 
the spirit that animated the American Rev- 
olution, and Washington had been her hero; 
later, the interest of her husband in every 
struggle for freedom had cherished her own. 
She had known in the course of her long 
life many eminent men, and sympathized 
now in the triumph of the people over the 
Corn Laws, as she did in the American vic- 
tories, with as much ardor as when a girl, 
though with a wiser mind.... Grant us 
more such women, Time! Grant to men to 
reverence, to seek for such!” 


Such an autobiography is well worth 
reading at any time, but especially now, 


when the question is seriously raised in the 
minds of many excellent people, whether it 
is really possible for women to have domes- 
tic tastes and interest in politics at the same 
time. Price $2.50. 


A RoMANCE OF PERFUME LANDs, or the 

SEARCH FOR Capt. JACOB COLE. 

The above is the title of a handsome vol- 
ume, with covers in gilt and black, and 
thirty-two full-page engravings, published 
for the author. 

It isthe story of “The Search for Cap- 
tain Jacob Cole,” and under the guise of a 
romantic voyage we are taken to the ‘‘Per- 
fume Lands” of the world. The pepper- 
mint farms of New York, the cedar wood 
otto of Virginia, the beautiful tonka of 
Florida, the bay trees of St. Thomas, the 
balsam of Peru, the sandalwood and other 
perfumes of China, the productions of the 
Spice Islands, the musk of India, and other 
fragrant treasures are described in connec- 
tion with visits to the places where they 
are found. The book makes a convenient 
manual of information in regard to per- 
fumes and articles used in the toilet. 

It contains about three hundred pages, 
which not only give a knowledge of per- 
fumes, and where they grow, but adven- 
tures of travel and capture by savages of 
New Zealand. So that the book abounds in 
sensation as well as information. It is sold 
by Lee & Shephard, and by Clifford, 23 
School St. 


The friends of the late Rev. Samuel J. 
May will be glad to learn that a new edi- 
tion of his biography has been issued and 
can be bought at a moderate price. This 
volume is the portrait of one of the noblest 
men of the age, and his memory is fragrant 





with the sweet and loving spirit of human 
ity. All who knew him can heartily ey. 
dorse the words President W hite, of 
Cornell University, who, while standing 
the open grave, said: 

“Here lies before us all that was morta] 
of the best man, the most truly Christian 
man, I have ever known; the purest; the 
sweetest; the fullest of faith, hope and char. 
ity; the most like the Master. * * © 
Had our Lord come upon this earth agaiy 
and into these streets, any time in these 
thirty years, he was sure of one follower 
Came he as black man, or red man, or the 
most wretched of white men; came he jp 
rags or sores, this, our dear friend, would 
have followed him, no matter what Weap- 
ons, carnal or spiritual, were hurled at the 
procession, 

Mr. May was one of the early champions 
of the rights of Woman, and lifted up his 
voice everywhere for her complete enfran. 
chisement. He will never be forgotten by 
those who personally knew him, but, in the 
rush of events the young who are now com. 
ing upon the stage may pass by his pure 
and beautiful life. For this reason we urge 
them to be sure and read this stimulating 
and inspiring biography. The book is of 
moderate size. The story is briefly and 
well told, and the volume ought to be in 
every library, in every home, and in the 
hands of every young man and woman, 
No better work of philanthropy offers to 
those who have the means than that of cir- 
culating this book. It is issued the 
American Unitarian Association, who are 
more desirous that the book should be a 
help and blessing to others than a means of 
pecuniary benefit to themselves, They there- 
fore sell it for the small price of seventy- 
five cents. We would rejoice to see a hun- 
dred thousand copies of this valuable biog- 
raphy scattered broadcast over the land. 
The fruit of such sowing would be a rich 
moral harvest. 


of 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Clu b.—Monday 
Feb. 21, at 4.30 p. M.. Rev. Richard Metcalf will speak 
on “The Morals of Politics.” Club tea at 7. 

Members are requested to show their tickets. 





A Young Lady desires a position to read aloud, 
having been accustomed to do so for several years, 
Or as governess or companion. Good references. 

C.Ba BBC. A. 

68 Warrenton St. 


A Young Colored Woman would like a 
situation as seamstress, Is willing to assist in house- 
work, or in teaching little children. Good references 
given. Apply to HARRIET H. ALLEN. 

38 Winchester St., Boston. 2ws 





A CARD. 


AT PANIC PRICES! 

One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO, 

Glenns’ Falls, N. Y. 3m8 


=a Let men quaff the foaming beaker 
EUREKA " 


= In the merry night! 
MACHINE 







But the sewing silk, EUREKA, 
Is the wives’ delight. 






DRESS REFORM ROOM 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IDA EVANS. 


ly8 


MARY A. WHITAKER, - - - 
Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 


4teow 


‘*A Complete Pictorial History of the 
Times’*—**The best, cheapest, and most 
successful Family Paperin the Union,” 


Harper's Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

Harper's Weekly is the ablest and most powerful il- 
lustrated periodical published in thiscountry. Its ed- 
itorials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much 
weight. Its illustrations of current events are full and 
fresh, and are prepared by our best designers. With 
a circulation of 150,000, the Weekly is read by at least 
half a million persons, and its influence as an organ 
of opinion is simply tremendous. The Weekly main- 
tains a positive position, and expresses decided views 
on political and social problems.—Louisville Courier: 
Journal. 

Its articles are models of high-toned discussion, and 
its pictorial illustrations are often corroborative argu- 
ments of no small force.—N. Y. Examiner and Chron- 
icle. 

Its papers upon existent questions and its inimita- 
ble cartoons help to mould the sentiments of the coun- 
try.—Pittsburg Commercial. 

Harper's Weekly stands at the head of illustrated 
journals in the United States, in circulation, editorial 
ability, and pictorial illustration.—Ladies’ Reposilo- 


ry, Cincinnati. 
ERMS ; 
| . 


Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 

Harper's WEEKLY, one year............-+- 84.00. 

$4.00 includes prepayment of U: 8. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to Harper's MaGazinE.. WEEKLY, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; or, 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address Jor on 
year, $7.00; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine. WEEKLY. 
or Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fixe 
SUBSCRIBERS c/ $4.00¢ ach, in one remittance ; Or, © tl 
Copies For $20.00, without extra copy: postage TI. 

Rack Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s W EEKLY, > 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express. free of eX- 
pense, for $7.00 each. A complete Set, ge ager 
Nineteen Volumes. sent on receipt of cash at the rate 
of $5.25 per vol.. freight at expense of purchaser. 

Prominent attention will be given in ag 
WEEKLY to the illustration of the Centennia 
national Exposition. 

Newspapers are not to copy this adve rtisemen 
out the express order of HaRPER & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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